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THE great political crisis in England much above the ‘‘Eastern auestion” 
is the vital topic of the time, rising in its interest to all English-speaking 
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peoples. Although the encroachments of 
Russia keep the ‘‘ great powers” in a 
state of constant anxiety, and England 
has even more at stake in the East than 
the others, there are elements of disorder 
fermenting in the very heart of the 
British nation that render foreign com- 
plications secondary. With the introduc- 
tion of the measure for Home Rule in 
Ireland, affairs reached a climax. Par- 
liament was dissolved, and the Premier’s 
appeal to the country resulted in the 
defeat of his ministry. While Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland declared for Home 
Rule, the great preponderating vote of 
England, where Conservatives and dis- 
affected Liberals could wield their 


strongest influence, decided the contest 
against Mr. Gladstone, and made his 
withdrawal from power a necessity. 
The particulars of the recent Parlia- 
mentary struggle we need not recite; 
they are well known to our readers; but 
some special mention of the leading ac- 


tors in that struggle may not be unwel- 
come at this time. 

Of Mr. Gladstone we naturally speak 
first. Confessedly one of the two or 
three most distinguished statesmen of 
the age, and in some respects the great- 
est man of the time, it is not any easy 
matter for the phrenologist to express an 
opinion of him that will be accounted 
by everybody as strictly impartial. How- 
ever, from a thoughtful sketch prepared 
some timeago by Professor L. N. Fowler, 
whose residence in England has given 
him opportunities for studying the great 
Liberal, we derive the following notes : 

Mr. Gladstone’s head is large, giving 
him his predominating power; yet he 
has a strong frame, a vigorous muscle, 
and a tenacious constitution. His strong 
osseous system has a great regulating 
and balancing influence, while his mus- 
cular system aids to give strength and 
stamina to his character. He has not 
a superabundance of arterial and diges- 
tive force, so that he does not show an 
@xcess of impulsiveness or animal feel- 
ing ; hence he does not often go beyond 


his strength. He thinks, talks, walks, 
and works without much friction. He 
has more balance of power than most 
men. He can take average views of 
subjects, and does not delight in extremes 
of sensationalism. He has a _ great 
amount of force and executive ability, 
and has pluck to endure hardships and 
even severe labour. His frame is as 
well adapted to physical exercise as his 
brain is to the manifestation of thought 
and feeling, and he must have a distinct 
pleasure in work. His head is promi- 
nent in the crown and above the ears, 
giving him an acute sense of character, 
desire for position, influence, and appre- 
ciation, joined to a high degree of perse- 
verance and determination. 

His frontal lobe is long, and very fully 
developed, being particularly large in 
the perceptive faculties, which give him 
great range of observation, definite and 
correct perception of things, their qual- 
ities, conditions, and uses ; the order 
and arrangement of things and ideas, a 
ready power to estimate numbers, recall 
places, to acquaint himself with facts, 
and the results of experiment. His 
large Language, joined to his great 
variety of knowledge, enables him to 
express himself in a free, and easy, and 
copious manner. His very large Order, 
connected with his great discipline of 
mind, enables him to arrange all his 
thoughts before utterance; while his 
large Constructiveness and Ideality aid 
to give scope to his mental operations, 
finish to his style of speaking, and inge- 
nuity in the constructing of his sentences. 
His very large Comparison and Intuition 
give him great insight, penetration, and 
aptitude in getting at the essence of 
truth, together with great power of illus- 
tration, thus enabling him to make the 
most of his knowledge and experience. 

The strength of Mr. Gladstone’s char- 
acter, however, is in his moral brain. His 
portraits indicate that all the organs are 
full or large in development. Probably 
Hope is the smallest of the group. He 
is not given to extravagant anticipation, 
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and in making his plans he makes con- 
siderable allowance for failure. His 
hope is greater for the far than the near 
future. Conscientiousness, Veneration, 
and Benevolence are all controlling fac- 
ulties, and must have an abiding influ- 
ence on character and motive. He could 
never allow himself to be governed by 
expediency without doing violence to his 
nature. There is something of the He- 
brew prophet in his moral composition. 
Naturally slow to adopt innovations, and 
accept new ideas, he is conservative 
rather than revolutionary; yet once 
possessed of what appears to be a sense 
of duty, it is as if he were given a com- 
mand from above to *‘go and do this 
thing.” His large Cautiousness, together 
with his Conscientiousness, makes him 
hesitate in taking a new position or a 
fresh responsibility ; but having taken 
the step he withholds not his hand from 
the plow. Duty to God, duty to man, 
and duty to himself, as regards his alle- 
giance to truth, must have always con- 
stituted the ultimate court of appeal in 
his character, and the decision therein 
come to, whether arrived at soon or late, 
compels his obedience, and having ac- 
cepted a position, few men would more 
resolutely and steadfastly manifest the 
courage of their opinions. Mr. Glad- 
stone might have been a more “ popular” 
man, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
if he had more affability, suavity, and 
bendingness of mind (if I may coin a 
phrase), but it is not easy for him to be 
**all things to all men.” Life to him is 
** real” and very “‘ earnest,” and though 
his mental constitution is such that he 
could have excelled in many spheres, he 
would not have been in his element save 
in one that brought him into direct con- 
tact with the actual problems of life. 
William Ewart Gladstone is the son of 
a Scotsman -who settled in Liverpool 
about one hundred years ago, and en- 
tered commercial life. In the course of 
time he became .one.of the most promi- 
ment merchants of the city, and pos- 
sessed of a large property. William 


Ewart, the second son, was born on the 
29th of December, 1807. His early edu- 
cation was obtained at Eton. From 
thence he went to Oxford, where he 
pursued a course in Christ Church Col- 
lege, distinguishing himself for classical 
scholarship especially. After being grad- 
uated in 1831 he spent some time in Conti- 
nental travel. 

His father’s wealth and influence 
brought him into notice early, while his 
personal qualities and intelligence se- 
cured the favor bestowed by the commun- 
ity. A natural leaning to politics thus 
found its opportunities, and he was but 
twenty-three years old when elected to 
Parliament to represent the borough of 
Newark. Then he was by inheritance 
and education a Tory, and an earnest ad- 
vocate of Tory principles. In the early 
part of his public career he was thus de- 
scribed : 

‘*He is one of the most rising young 
men on the Tory side of the house. His 
appearance and manners are in his 
favor ; he is a fine-looking man. His 
countenance is mild and pleasant, and 
highly intellectual ; there is not a dandy 
in the house but envies his jet-black 
hair. His complexion shows that he 
possesses an abundant stock of health.” 

He rapidly rose in influence and repu- 
tation, serving as a confidential suppor- 
ter of Sir Robert Peel when that minister 


‘was engaged in his measure for introduc- 


ing reforms that proved of the greatest 
value to English commerce. In 1845 
began the change in his political opin- 
ions which estranged him from his 
former allies. ‘‘We see him,” says a 
writer, ‘‘as member for Oxford Univer- 
sity, fighting now on this side and now 
on that, often almost alone, but always 
on the side of justice and liberty. Finally, 
we see him rejected by the University— 
his opinions had become too pronounced 
for so conservative a body, and taking the 
leadership of the Liberal party ; a lead- 
ership which has now lasted for nineteen 
years, with a brief interval ; a leadership 
so complete, that Mr. Gladstone has 
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a’ most been the Liberal party. He has 
served six times as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for more than ten years as 
Prime Minister ; he has met with a few 
failures, such as fall to the lot of every 
statesman, but has gained many tri- 
umphs, and his opponents allow that he 
has done good service to his country, 
and earned the first place in the citizen’s 
esteem.” 

The chief intellectual recreation of his 
working life has been the study of the 
Homeric poems. There have been more 
Jearned scholars, but none have written 
on the subject better and more gracefully, 
and his ‘‘ Studies on Homer” and “‘ Ju- 





Marquis or Hartineron. 


ventus Mundi” are wonderful as the work 
of a busy statesman. Gladstone has also 
contributed a host of essays on historical, 
ecclesiastical and political subjects to the 
press, One entitled ‘‘ Kin beyond Sea” 
speaks of America, a country for which 
Gladstone felt and expressed the warm- 
estregard. ‘‘ The England and America 
of to-day,” says he, ‘“‘are probably the 
two strongest nations of the world. But 
there can hardly be a doubt, as between 
the England and America of the future, 


that the daughter, at no very distant 
time, will be unquestionably stronger 
than the mother.” 

During our late war Mr. Gladstone in- 
dicated a leaning toward the success of 
the Southern cause, an attitude that made 
him many enemies among those of our 
people who had previously admired and 
esteemed him. We believe that he then 
felt toward the discontented section of 
the American people a sentiment not 
unlike that which he shows toward 
Ireland ; although he better understands 
the Irish question now than he under- 
stood the question of secession twenty- 
four yearsago, his naturally stropgsense 
of justice would lead him to express 
sympathy for a people struggling against 
real or apparent political wrongs. 

In the beautiful valley of the Dee, 
close to the hills of Wales, lies Hawar- 
den Castle, Gladstone’s country home. 
Here, whenever he could escape from 
the cares of office, his simple and abste- 
mious life has been passed. At eight 
o’clock he would walk down to the vil- 
lage church, of which his eldest son is 
rector. The morning he would spend 
in study or writing; the afternoon in 
walking, conversing with his guests, or 
at his favorite pastime—felling trees. 
Many stories are told of his kindness to 
his rustic neighbors ; how, for instance, 
he put his shoulder to the wheel to help 
acarter up the hill, whereupon the grate- 
ful peasant offered him a glass of beer. 
On Sunday he has often read the lessons 
in his son’s church ; but this began to 
attract such a crowd of sight-seers that 
he discontinued the practice. He has 
often been seen in the humblest houses, 
reading from the Scriptures to the sick 
or dying, in his remarkably soft, melodi- 
ous voice. 

Of Lorp Sauisspury, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the Conservatives and to 
whom the place of Premier naturally fol- 
lowed on the retirement of the Liberals 
from the functions of Government, @ 
sketch was given in the September num- 
ber of the PHRENOLOGICAL last year- 
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Although the Tory leader Lord Salisbury 
is not an extremist in party view, and as 
aman is highly esteemed by the English 
people. : 

THE MARQUIS OF HARTINGTON, 


“This portrait impresses the observer 
favorably ; that long, serious, kindly 
face would lead a stranger to trust him. 
‘The features are massive, and yet not 
coarse. We judge that the forehead and 
the eyes are derived from the mother, 
and that his type of talent, his knowl- 
edge of character, his sympathy and rev- 
erence are from the mother’s side. 

The head rising high, as it does, from 
the opening of the ears to the region of 
the crown, indicates determination and 
strong moral purpose, and the middle 
face harmonizes with that part of the 
head, and we judge it is derived from the 
father. 

Ilis head does not appear to be very 
wide, consequently his character will 
not be known so much for force as for 
steadfastness, and his selfishness will be 
personal rather than pecuniary. He is 
inclined to stand on his dignity, to man- 
ifest righteousness and justice, to respect 
religious institutions and to be conserva- 
tive in the tone and spirit of his mind 
and life. What he might be induced to 
do in the direction of liberalism would be 
the result of his Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness, rather than of an essen- 
tially democratic spirit. We regard his 
moral, aspiring and sympathetic princi- 
ples as being superior to those of pushing 
force or mere intellect, and think that 
he ought to be known for moral discrim- 
inations rather than sharp intellectual 
sagacity. 

The Right Hon. Spencer C. Caven- 
DISH, otherwise Marquis of Hartington, is 
the eldest surviving son of William, the 
seventh Duke of Devonshire, and was 
born July 23, 1833. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, taking the 
degree B.S. in 1854. In 1856 he was 
appointed on Lord Granville’s Special 
Mission to Russia, and the following 


year elected to the House of Commons, 
as arepresentative of the Liberal interest 
for North Lancashire. In March, 1863, 
he was appointed a Lord of the Admir- 
alty, and in April of the same year 
Under Secretary of War. On the recon- 
struction of Lord Russell’s second admin- 
istration in February, 1866, the Marquis 
of Hartington became Secretary of War, 
but held the portfolio but a few months, 
as the ministry of Russell was defeated 
in the July following. At the general 
election of December, 1868, the Marquis 
was elected to Parliament for Radnor, 
having lost his seat for North Lan- 
cashire, and after having received from 
Mr. Gladstone the appointment of Post- 
master-General. That office he held un- 
til January, 1871, when he succeeded Mr, 
Fortescue as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

He shared the fortunes of the Liberal 
Ministry when it withdrew from power 
in 1874.and was succeeded by the Admin- 
istration of Mr. D’Israeli. When in 1875 
Mr. Gladstone announced his intention 
to withdraw from the leadership of the 
Liberals the Marquis of Hartington was 
unanimously chosen by the representa- 
tives of the party to head its interests in 
the House of Commons. Hereceived the 
freedom of the City of Glasgow, Novem- 
ber 5, 1877, and on January 31, 1879, 
was installed Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

On the resignation of the Conservative 
Government in 1880, the Marquis of Har- 
tington was requested by the Queen to 
undertake the administration of national 
affairs, but he declined, as did also Earl 
Granville, when the task of forming a 
new Government devolved upon Mr. 
Gladstone, who gave the Marquis a seat 
in his ministry as Secretary of State for 
War. This he occupied nearly two years, 
when in December, 1882, he was trans- 
ferred to the war office in succession to 
Mr. Childers, who had been made Chan- 
cellor of-the Exchequer. 

In the late brief occupation of author- 
ity by the Liberals he held an official 
position until the attitude of his chief 
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with respect to the Home Rule measure 
led him to withdraw from it and an- 
nounce himself in opposition to the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Parliament, at least 
after the model defined by Mr. Gladstone. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mr. Chamberlain has been the most 
prominent feature in the contest. The 
most radical of the English Radicals, or 
as that term might be translated, an ex- 
treme Liberal, he early disagreed with 
Mr. Gladstone on certain features of the 
Home Rule measure, and set himself up 
in opposition to the Premier, and having 
great influence with the English masses, 
his action contributed more than any 
other thing to the Liberal defeat at the 
hustings. He is thus described by a 
London contributor to the Independent : 

‘‘Mr. Chamberlain isa thin, spare man 
with a hard face, keen eyes, with rather 
dark hair, now beginning to be slightly 
streaked with gray, a lofty forehead and 
an almost smooth face. It is the head 
and face of a man of mental power, of 
versatility, of determination ; an inter- 
esting face, though with a certain perky 
upstart expression. He is always very 
fashionably dressed, with oiled and po- 
maded hair, a single eye-class, an orchid 
in his coat, and faultless clothes. He 
lives plainly and even sparingly, caring 
nothing for the pleasures of the table, 
but an ardent devotee of the cigarette. 
He has some friends who are strongly 
attached to him, and who believe in him 
thoroughly ; but he is personally much 
disliked by a large number, who think 
him conceited, overbearing and revenge- 
ful. He has very decided literary tastes, 
possesses a good library, is fond of pic- 
tures, and is devoted to flowers. He has 
traveled all over Europe, but, I believe, 
has never been in America. As a speaker, 
Mr. Chamberlain has a high and deserved 
reputation. I have heard him many times 
and I never heard a clearer, more for- 
cible speaker. He is not an orator ; far 
from it. He lacks passion, warmth, 
glow, intensity of feeling. He has no 


great, deep beliefs, without which ora- 
tory is mere mechanism. He is all head 
and very little heart. He is deliberate in 
speech; every word is clearly enunciated ; 
and, although his voice is not deep or re- 
sonant, he can be heard well in very 
large public halls. His ideas are, on the 
whole, rather commonplace, and his lan- 
guage contains all the ordinary phrases 
of the debating society. But it goes 
down well, is pleasing and attractive ; 
and I, for one, admit that I could listen 
to Joseph Chamberlain for hours.” 
Joseph Chamberlain was born in Lon- 
don, in July, 1836, the scion of a Unitar- 
ian family, his father being, we believe, im 
the shoe business. He received a good 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
education at University College School, 
and afterward went into his father’s 
trade. In the course of time he gave up 
boots and shoes and went to Birming- 
ham to manufacture wood-screws. In 
due time, his firm took a high position 
in the screw trade. It was they who 
first gave a point to the screw, and made 
certain other improvements of value. 
Other firms could not compete with them, 
and these firms were bought out or 
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crushed, until Messrs. Chamberlain & 
Nettlefold had obtained a gigantic mon- 
opoly of seven manufactures in Eng- 
land. Mr. Chamberlain himself admitted, 
publicly, that an American firm paid his 
people $25,000 a year, on condition that 
the Birmingham firm kept their screws 
out of the American market. Thus, 
screw-making led to fame and fortune ; 
and, in 1876, Joseph Chamberlain retired 
from the business a very rich man, and 
built a splendid mansion in the suburbs 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s formal entrance in- 
to public life was in 1869, when the 
National Education League was founded, 
of which body he became the leading 
spirit. The League was founded to 
maintajn the cause of free and unsectar- 
ian education. It did much to enlighten 
the country, but was dissolved in 1876. 

In 1876 he was elected to Parliament 
as one of the representatives for Bir- 
mingham, and from that time on he 
gained greatly in political power. His 
authority with the Radicals gave vic- 
tory to the Liberal party in 1880, and Mr. 
Gladstone was constrained to give him 
a position in his Cabinet, and appointed 
him President of the Local Government 
Board. 

The conduct of Mr. Chamberlain during 
the past year or two intimates, we think, 
a strong ambition for authority in the 
Government, a looking toward the place 
evenof Premier. Although he is said to 
be very much disliked by the nobility 
and by alarge proportion of the Liberals, 
yet it is the opinion of some observers that 
he might be found on the side of the 
Tories repudiating principles that until 
now he has been foremost to advocate, 
and all for the sake of maintaining a 
hold upon public affairs and making, if 
possible, some advancement toward a 
higher place. 


SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH. 


This appears to be a broad head, with 
a plenty of push, and what the English 
call ‘‘ pluck.” His face is the face of a 





soldier. Those broad cheek-bones mean 
good breathing power, and the strength 
of the shoulders a courageous earnest- 
ness in the accomplishment of whatever 
he undertakes to do. We see force, def- 
initeness and love of domination in this 
organization, rather than mellowness and 
amiability. 

His large perceptives give him quick- 
ness of instinct ; his reasoning power is 
sufficient to comprehend combinations 
of facts ; his Constructiveness gives him 
the ability to understand complications 
of every sort, financial among others. 
He would have made a very fine engin- 





Sir MIcHAEL Hicks-BEAcH. 


eer and a capital builder. If he has any 
occasion to construct buildings, the 
architect finds out that he has opinions 
of his own, and he may suggest that 
which will be beneficial, which the archi- 
tect in following routine might not 
adopt. 

He has large Acquisitiveness, could go 
into the strifes and struggles of financial 
life and cut his way and stand his ground. 
There appears to be severity in this or- 
ganization as well as positiveness, and we 
infer that he has not the tendency to 
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soothe and mollify, and persuade and 
thaw people into conformity to his 
wishes. There is a sort of earnest force- 
fulness about him that decides what he 
wants, and tries to shape everything he 
touches and everybody that comes in 
contact with him, more or less, to his 
own views. 

He is ambitious, proud spirited, brave, 
positive, courageous ; has policy but does 
not use it as a screen for himself or his 
cause, but rather to effect the purposes 
which seem to be desirable. If the pic- 
ture were presented to us without a 
name, we should say he would make a 
good president of an American railroad, 
or manager of a line of steamers, or 
would run a large mill, or factory, in- 
venting many things himself, and hav- 
ing a sharp supervision over the progress 
of the inventive part of his business. 

He is capable of scientific knowledge, 
especially engineering science, and in 
such a position he would shine as few 
men can who have occasion to devote 
themselves to that field of effort. It 
would be natural to him to gain a great 
deal of knowledge about people, and to 
know their wants. If he were an Amer- 
ican he would be conspicuous for work- 
ing out public improvements and encour- 
agibg advancement. He is endowed 
with the material which makes the self- 
made man; such an organization will 
hew its way anywhere and doesn’t need 
much help. 

Sir Michael was born in 1837, and was 
the eldest son of his father, who, dying 
in 1864, left to him the knightly title of a 


rather old family. It is said that a cer- 
tain Ellice Hicks was created a ‘‘ Knight- 
Banneret” by Edward III., for bravery 
while serving in the French war under 
the Black Prince. But Sir Michael’s 
direct family line is descended from Sir 
John Hicks of Gloucester who was a 
merchant in London, and the father of the 
famous Sir Baptist Hicks, who was cre- 
ated Viscount Campden in 1628. The 
additional surname of Beach was taken 
by the eighth Baronet. 

He was educated at Eton and Oxford, 
where he was graduated with the degree 
of B. A. In July, 1854, he was elected 
M. P., for East Gloucestershire, as a Con- 
servative. He was appointed Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Poor Law Board 
from March to August in 1868, and 
Under Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment from August to December of the 
same year; and was appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland in February, 1874, 
a post which he continued to hold till 
1878, when he was chosen to be the suc- 
cessor of Lord Carnarvon, as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, which position 
he held until 1880. 

Later, in the short-lived ministry of 
Lord Salisbury last year, he was given 
the important place of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is a gentleman whose 
fine appearance and dignified bearing 
are impressive. Without being a great 
orator, he possesses qualities, especially 
of criticism and invective, that render 
him one of the leaders in the Conserva- 
tive ranks, 


mene 


ORTHODOX CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 


GREAT difference is perceived by 

many minds, particularly at the 
present time, between the religion of 
Jesus the Christ and institutional Chris- 
ianity, under whatever form or organ- 
ization it now exists, whether Catholic 
or Protestant. A superficial considera- 
tion is all that is requisite to show that 
the teachings of Jesus, both spiritual and 


ethical, are not by any means identical 
with the doctrines or dogmas of the 
Christian sects. While Jesus, by the 
concrete simplicity of his teachings, elim- 
inated from them everything like intel- 
lectualism, addressing the spiritual na- 
ture in terms that even a child could 
comprehend, the dogmatic theologians 
have obscured the spiritual in a cloud of 
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intellectual subtleties and abstractions, 
and thus created what the divine Nazar- 
ene was especially careful to avoid, sec- 
tarian divisions and controversies, so 
destructive of all true spirituality. 

It is this characteristic of the religion 
of Jesus that makes it universal—an 
everlasting and immutable gospel for 
the whole human race, grander in its 
suggestiveness and profounder in its sig- 
nificance in proportion to the spiritual 
advancement of the mind that contem- 
plates it; while, on the contrary, the 
dogmatic systems that have been set up 
to fit it to human ecclesiastical institu- 
tions not only puzzle and perplex the un- 
derstanding, but tend to eclipse the spirit- 
ual light that ever shines within the 
inner nature of man, produce endless in- 
harmony, and render the beautiful form 
of essential Christianity hideous and re- 
pulsive. 


It must be apparent to all who con- 
template the religious characteristics of 
this time that this discriminative truth— 
always obvious to highly spiritual minds 
—is becoming more and more generally 
appreciated and emphasized. The bane- 
ful influence of creedism in retarding 
the progress of true spiritual religion is 
not only recognized, but strongly de- 
nounced by many of the best clerical rep- 
resentatives of the Christian sects, and 
the injurious effects of narrow sectarian- 
ism, as opposed by Christ's universal 
Christianity, are deeply deplored. It is 
clearly seen that the differences of opin- 
ion as tochurch organization and govern- 
ment, ceremonial, baptism, and all the 
other points upon which sectarian diver- 
gences are based, are of but little intrinsic 
importance,—indeed, of scarcely any at 
all, in comparison with the great truths 
presented and enforced by the divine 
Teacher ; that they have, in fact, proved 
a stumbling-block to the influence of 
the church, that should be militant in a 
divine and truly Christian sense. 

When Jesus said to his disciples, ‘‘ A 
new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love another,” he proclaimed the 


essential element of his religion ; for that 
religion may be summarized in the sin- 
gle word love—love to God as the com- 
mon Father, and, resulting from this, 
love toward all mankind as being the 
children of the same divine Parent. 
Thus, essential Christianity is, undeni- 
ably, only the divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood realized in the heart 
and made practical in daily life. Before 
this, all the intellectual subtleties of the- 
ology, of Scriptural interpretation, and 
of ecclesiastical policy and casuistry 
dwindle into utter insignificance. This 
is the religion that Jesus illustrated and 
personified in his life ; and it is this that 
makes Prof. Swing say in his recent ar- 
ticle on ‘* The Ideal Church :” ‘‘The most 
powerful Christianity for the near future 
will be one that shall make the person of 
Christ the center and circumference of 
its truth and emotions.” This is true, 
provided we do not make the great, but 
very general, mistake of substituting the 
personification of the religion for the re- 
ligion itself. The person of Jesus, it is 
true, is often presented as a conspicuous 
figure in his teachings; yet it is never 
confounded with those eternal principles 
of spirituality and ethics which would 
have been, and would be, just as true 
though his earthly personality had never 
appeared on the earth—though its exist- 
ence were entirely mythical. The histor- 
ical existence of Jesus is not at all neces- 
sary to his religion, which was in the 
world before he taught it. This is a fact 
admitted by St. Augustine, who said: 
“The Christian religion was known by 
the ancients, nor was wanting at any 
time—from the beginning of the human 
race until the time when Christ came in 
the flesh, from whom the true religion, 
which had previously existed, began to be 
called Christian ; and this in our day is 
called the Christian religion, not as hav- 
ing been wanting in former times, but as 
having in latter times received its name.” 

If this is so, the personality of Jesus 
can notbe the Christian religion, but 
only an exemplification of it, potent as 
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such, of course, since the concrete is al- 
Ways more powerful than the abstract. 
Even Strauss could say: ‘‘ Jesus re- 
mains the highest model of religion 
within the reach of our thought ;” and 
John Stuart Mill admitted that, ‘‘it 
would not be easy even for an unbeliever 
to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete 
than to endeavor so to live that Christ 
would approve our life.” 

But this relation of impersonation, or 
exemplification, is very different from 
the worship of Christ asa personality, or 
as the ‘‘second person” of a triune 
deity. We do not find this in the ac- 
cepted record of his teachings—it was 
an invention of his professional follow- 
ers; and, certainly, a great departure 
from the system which he taught—a sys- 
tem of universal truth self-evident to all 
spiritually advanced minds. The Christ 
idea, or the Christ spirit, presented and 
exemplified by Jesus, not his personality, 
is the real basis of His religion ; but this 
has been overgrown, disfigured and 
hidden from our view by the rank 
weeds of sacerdotalism and speculative 
theology. 

Those who revolt most strongly from 
‘‘orthodox Christianity” often show 
that it is only the perversions of Christ’s 
teachings, not the teachings themselves, 
that they oppose. Even its best friends 
are compelled to denounce these perver- 
sions. Miss Phelps said some time ago: 
“Theology is not Christianity. The 
words and the creed are not one and the 
same. The premise of the Master and 
the conclusion of the priest may diverge 
through the pressure of a hundred in- 
evitable causes.” 

The symbolical language of Jesus has 
often received an intellectual interpreta- 
tion very different from the spiritual sig- 
nificance which he designed it should 
bear. This fallacious literalism has led 
to strange and very serious results, and 
caused Emerson to remark that, ‘‘the 
idioms of Jesus’s language and the figures 
of his rhetoric have usurped the place 


of his truth ; and churches are not built 
on his principles, but on his tropes.” 
Every reform, or attempt at reform, 


. of Christianity has been but a revolt from 


the dogmatic corruptions of the church 
toward the spirituality of the religion of 
Jesus; but usually ecclesiasticism has 
violently crushed all such attempts. In 
vain the human mind, in its awakening 
strength of intellect and spiritual resur- 
rection, would travel back, across the 
barbarism of the Middle and Dark Ages, 
to survey the rapturous scene of the 
Divine Man surrounded by the peasants 
and fishermen of Judea drinking in His 
simple but sublime words, the truth of 
which they recognized, not by means 
of intellectual acumen or culture—for 
that they did not possess—but by the 
spiritual perception of their souls. The 
established church has ever repressed 
these spiritual movements, as far as pos- 
sible, sometimes quenching the very re- 
ligion of Jesus as a heresy. 

This beautiful system of religious 
truth began to suffer from the perver- 
sions of the human mind almost as 
soon as it commenced to be preached by 
the professed followers of the Master. 
“Tt was in vain,” says Buckle, ‘that 
Christianity taught a simple doctrine, 
and enjoined a simple worship. The 
minds of men were too backward for so 
great a step, and required more compli- 
cated forms and a more complicated be- 
lief. What followed is well known to the 
student of ecclesiastical history.” All 
the way down from the earliest times 
the history of Christianity is mainly 
the history of theological perversion— 
dogma after dogma being foisted on the 
religion of Jesus, and pagan rites, cere- 
monies, and festivals being grafted upon 
its instituted organization. The Rev. R. 
Heber Newton has with truth styled 
the latter the ‘‘ flower of Paganism.”’ 

‘*The moral element of Christianity,” 
says Lecky, ‘“‘is as the sun in heaven, 
and dogmatic systems are as the clouds 
that intercept and dim the brightness of 
its rays.” ‘‘ Popular Christianity,” says 
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Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ at present is so wide 
of the truth that it fairly deserves, if it 
presumes to charge others with atheism, 
to have that charge retorted upon itself.” 
The truth of this statement will be more 
obvious if we substitute infidelity for 
“atheism”; for dogmatic Christianity 
is most unquestionably, in a measure, 
unfaithful (infidel) to the teachings and 
example of the Nazarene. 

It is true that, as a realization of his 
prophecy, the death and resurrection of 
Christ introduced the personal element 
into the religion which, as he taught it, 
consisted only of universal principles ; 
for his reappearance on earth was 
preached as a decisive proof of the im- 
mortality which he so emphatically 
taught. This, indeed, became the car- 
dinal, basic fact of early Christianity, 
and probably had the greatest effect in 
promoting its propagation. As the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington has said: ‘* Neither the 
New Testament nor the first teachers 
said anything about Christianity: but 
‘Christ crucified’ and the ‘resurrec- 
tion’ (Greek, anastasis, rising], they 
coul) preach in jails and synagogues, 
turn the world upside down, counting 
it all joy.” 

The doctrine of immortality, proved 
by an actual fact—the spiritual appear- 
ance of Jesus after his death—sealed the 
religion of Jesus, gave it a vital force, 
and, but for subsequent ecclesiastical 
perversions, would have proved of vastly 
more importance to the world ; chiefly 
because it would have induced mankind 
to study and embrace to a greater ex- 
tent the religious principles and doc- 
trines which this great fact seemed to 
establish or confirm. 

The present protest against the perver- 
sions of essential Christianity is becom- 
ing too strong and general to be much 
longer resisted or ignored. The intelli- 
gence and rational spirit of the age 
demand a return to the religion which 
Jesus taught and illustrated, both by his 
lifeand death. This is to create a newly- 
awakened spiritual force that will lift the 


world of humanity to a higher plane of 
thought and life, and fit it for the im- 
mortality (aphtharsia) which Jesus 
taught and promised to those who be- 
lieved and practiced his doctrine. Thus 
only can our social system be freed from 
the evils which at present threaten 
almost its very existence. We believe, 
with W. R. Gregg (in ‘The Creed of 
Christendom”) that ‘‘when we have 
fairly disinterred that religion of Jesus 
which preceded all creeds and schemes 
and formulas, and which, we trust, will 
survive them all, we shall find that, so- 
far from this, the true essence of Chris- 
tianity being renounced or outgrown 
by the progressive intelligence of the’ 
age, its rescue, re-discovery, purification, 
and re-enthronement as a guide of life, 
a fountain of truth, an object of faith, a 
law written on the heart, will be recog- 
nized as the grandest and most benefi- 
cent achievement of that intelligence.” 
Now, what will the official guardians 
of Christianity do in this matter? Will 
they supinely let the matter rest where 
it is, till forced by the criticism and in 
telligent demands of those outside of the 
church, but by no means non-Christian 
or un-Christian, to modify or abandon 
those doctrines that are now, even in the 
Christian pulpit sometimes, disowned 
and denounced? Or will they proclaim 
the supremacy of Christ’s religion over 
all man-made systems and dogmas, thus 
breaking down the barriers of sectarian- 
ism that separate man from man, in the 
holiest and nearest of his relations, es- 
tablishing a common basis for the relig- 
ious education of the people—now an 
impossibility—and giving a new impulse 
to those universal principles of religious 
and ethical truth to which every really 
intelligent mind must assent, especially 
when stimulated by the thought, the 
culture, and the new light of this age? 
“If Christianity,” says Canon Farrar, 
“is to hold her own, it must beware of 
stagn: nt doctrines and dead theologies. 
Theology must learn to change her mind 
voluntarily, and by her own insight, and 
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not be forced to do so only when the 
strangling grasp of science or criticism 
is at her throat.” 

These are words that should be heeded 


“ The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer. 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


Hazlitt says the above ‘‘ was by old, 
honest Decker, and the lines ought to 
embalm his memory to every one who 
has a sense either of religion, or philoso- 
phy, or humanity, or true genius.” 


Dear heart, I love thee for those words of 
thine ; 
Well have they won for thee immortal 
fame, 
And starred with happy thought thy 
hcnored name. 


by every friend of true religion, and 
every thinker and worker who is earn- 
estly seeking the general good of hu- 
manity. HENRY KIDDLE. 





THE GENTLE MASTER. 


True genius glows in every touching line, 
And love with sacred reverence combine 
In modest speech, lit with the holy flame, 
In praise of Him, who bore no stain of 
blame. 
Our Lord, the Christ, was human and 
divine ; 
The tender glance of pity, and the grace 
Of his sweet, gentle, patient spirit shone 
With the soft light of heaven on his face. 
A king; he came in mercy from his 
throne ; . 
Then, crowned with thorns, he suffered on 
the tree 
To make us heirs of immortality. 
GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


—— 1 

























ENEVOLENCE, Veneration, Hope, 

Conscientiousness, Spirituality or 
Faith, are called moral faculties, because 
they have to deal with our everyday 
conduct in a certain higher sense than 
‘the intellectual faculties and the selfish 
feelings. The word ‘‘moral” comes 
from the Latin mos, which means man- 
ner, mode or way, and so we apply it to 
people’s conduct, to law, art, literature, 
in fact, to everything as descriptive of 
the sort or kind to which those expres- 
sions of human thought belong. 

Two general classes are included in 
manner, good and bad, and itis the 
office of the moral faculties to impress 
us with good inclinations, and help us 
to resist influences, that tend to evil. I 
have explained how Benevolence works 
to make us kind, sympathetic and ten- 
Aer, and serves when it is well developed 
as a check upon our becoming too harsh, 
grasping and selfish. In a similar way 
‘the other moral feelings are designed to 








FAMILIAR TALKS WITH OUR YOUNG READERS.—NO. 9. 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


restrain the lower physical instincts of 
our nature, and with the instruction de- 
rived from experience to show what we 
need to grow into a balanced and noble 
manhood. In gratifying self only by 
eating, making money, wearing fine 
clothes, going on pleasure excursions, 
getting whatever we can, on the principle 
of looking out for Number One and let- 
ting Number Two look out for himself, 
we may find a kind of enjoyment ; but it 
is a low, animal enjoyment, that does not 
make a man or a boy feel very proud of 
himself. If a person eat six plates of 
ice-cream and a dozen pieces of cake at 
a pic-nic, and afterward boasts of it, 
what would you think of him? Like an 
old lady friend of mine, when she heard 
of anybody’s doing some beastly thing, 
you might say, ‘‘What a hog! he 
ought to goand put his head under a 
pump-spout, and let some one pump on 
him.” Butif at that pic-nic some per- 
son devoted all his time to entertain and 
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care for others, especially those who 
were feeble and needed attention, and did 
not even taste the cake and ice-cream, 
you would say that he was a really good 
fellow, and you could not help honoring 
him. You might at first pity him because 
he did not get his share of the goodies 
and the fun in the woods; but, if you 
really knew the feeling of content and 
satisfaction his self-denial brought him, 
you would rather envy him. The fact, 
that people who care more about pleas- 
ing others enjoy life much better than 
those who are always looking out for 
themselves, does not seem to be under- 
stood by the young, because, I suppose, 
they do not giveit much attention. Just 
try it fairly a few times. 

One of the highest of moral principles 
is the sense of duty, of obligation to do 
whatever we can for the benefit of others. 
This principle is for the most part the 
function of the faculty we call Conscien- 
tiousness. There has been a world of writ- 
ing and debate among professors of men- 
tal science on the natureof Conscience, 
the synonym of Conscientiousness, and 
I should only confuse the subject if I 
attempted to tell you what this one and 
that one supposes it to be. I can say, 
however, that the opinion of most of 
them is that it is a natural power in 
man that prompts him to desire to do 
what is right, and to avoid the wrong, 
and, therefore, condemns him when he 
has done wrong, and approves when he 
follows the right and true. 

Conscientiousness sits in the circle of 
the feelings something like a judge or 
guardian of their action. A judge ina 
court-room is called upon to decide 
matters in dispute between persons. 
How does hedoit? By listening to what 
they have to say, and then referring to 
the laws of the land ; and if he is a fair, 
intelligent judge he decides in favor of 
the person on whose side the law clearly 
is. The laws give the judge the infor- 
mation he needs in the case. So Con- 
scientiousness, to judge rightly, requires 
information or instruction, and that is 


furnished by the intellectual or knowing 
faculties. We arein the habit of calling 
**Conscience” the ‘* inward monitor :” 
you know what a monitor at school has 
to do—he or she is appointed by the tea- 
cher to keep a watch on the conduct of 
the class, and to report those who are 
disorderly. A good monitor tries to do 
what the teacher has set him to do, and 
works according to instructions. The 
teacher is his law-book. Conscientious- 
ness, therefore, makes us feel account- 





DIAGRAM OF THE ORGANS, ON THE Heap. 

able for our action, and prompts us to 
keep our promises, tell the truth, and 
holds back when we feel inclined to im- 
pose upon our neighbors in any way. 

Far back in the ages men symbol- 
ized justice by the figure of a woman, 
blindfold and holding a pair of scales 
in one hand and a sword in the other. 
This symbolism is familiar enough to you 
and is beautifully true, for the sentiment 
of justice proceeds from an instinct or 
feeling that acts independently, is natur- 
ally blind; and where the instinct is 
affected by training and associations, so 
that it’s expressions are one-sided or par- 
tial, it no longer gives just judgments, 
You might see, then, that our education 
and kind of everyday life have a great 
deal to do with the action of Conscien- 
tiousness and every other moral feeling. 
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The sword in the symbol represents the 
readiness of justice to execute judgment. 
You probably remember that Roman 
judge, one of the Catos, so distinguished 
for their honesty and sincerity, who con- 
demned his own son to death because he 
had taken part inaconspiracy. He was 
a kind father, but an unflinching judge, 
and well illustrates the action of strong 
Conscientiousness. 

This organ has a central place in the 
‘drain. We have an organ of Firmness 
—perhaps in our next talk I shall intro- 





JoHN GOODE. 


luce it to your notice—which occupies a 
very conspicuous part of the head, the 
crown centre, No. 14 in the illustration, 
On each side of Firmness are the organs 
of Conscientiousness, one for each half of 
the brain (15). I think I have told you 
that the organs are all double in corres- 
pondence with the two divisions of the 
brain. A head that is pretty well de- 
veloped at Conscientiousness looks high 
-and rather broad in the crown, like the 
portrait of Mr. Goode, who was ap- 
pointed Solicitor General not long ago 
-by President Cleveland, but not accepted 


by the Senate. Lawyers appear to have 
an unhappy reputation among the peo- 
ple for honesty, but they certainly need 
a good share of Conscientiousness if any 
of us do, and when the truth is known 
they have quite as much as other people. 
Men and women are generally willing 
to trust lawyers with their money and 
property ; if they were not honest as a 
class this would not be the case. Mr. 
Goode is a Virginian, and became a law- 
yer when a young man, ten years or so 
before the commencement of the late 
war, and when the South attempted to 
set up business on her own account he 
entered the Confederate Army as a pri- 
vate. Doubtless this was a course 
prompted by a sense of duty; he felt 
that he should go with his state and peo- 
ple. He has, since the war, been ap- 
pointed or elected to responsible public 
offices, and bears a good reputation for 
faithful service. We think tliat his face 
is a strong one, showing energy, inde- 
pendence and decision. There is noth- 
ing of the rogue or of a “Slippery 
Dick ” in its cleanly cut lines. 

A man who is inclined to be tricky 
avoids responsibility, does not keep his 
word, evades and deceives, is small in 
Conscientiousness. If you look at his 
head you are likely to find it quite con- 
ical in the crown, or low or hollow atthe 





SMALL CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


part where Conscientiousness lies. Look 
at the heads of your associates. If there 
are any you don’t like, because they don’t 
play ‘“‘fair,” are always ready to take 
advantage of you, and will lie and pre- 
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varicate when detected in a cheat, just 
see if the organ we are discussing is not 
small as compared with organs lower 
down, especially those around the ear. 
On the other hand you may be sure 
that the girls who are very sensitive 
about doing everything right, and who 
feel much hurt when they are wronged 
in any way, have large and strong Con- 
scientiousness, and you will find their 
heads are full and round at the crown. 
I have known a girl to be so much in- 








acter. This is especially the caseif a 
person has not a good development of 
Benevolence, for then he is likely to be 
very sharp in his blame of others who 
commit offenses, and will be almost con- 
stantly calling his associates to account 
for this or that omission. Little things 
he will consider as of great importance, 
and be often quoting some old saw after 
this fashion : 

He that stoops to steal a pin 

Will stoop to do a meaner thing. 


“Hey! Drorrep your PocKET-BOooK, Mister!” 


fluenced by her sense of duty that if 
any member of her family did wrong 
she would suffer even to the extent of 
sickness ; andif she ignorantly did wrong 
herself she would do anything to atone 
for it, and was depressed and melancholy 
for a long time. One can have too 
much of this sentiment, or rather it 
may be too active, and so exercise a 
really unhappy influence upon the char- 


There are people who are much re- 
spected for their integrity, but disliked 
because of their harshness and narrow- 
ness. I have known men who were so 
rigidly just that they were even cruel 
sometimes in their treatment of others. 

But we can better tolerate a severely 
just person than we can endure one 
who is dishonest and careless of his duty ; 
because the former will never deceive us, 
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while the latter can not be depended upon 
at all. 

I would have you realize the import- 
ance of this faculty ; how the order and 
welfare of society depend upon it, and 
how much pains should be taken in the 
education of the young with respect to 
its development. Thousands of boys 
and girls grow up into careless, reckless, 
faithless maturity who might under 
proper guidance have been made useful, 
respectful, duty-loving men and women. 
You all have ambition to succeed in 
life, to get reputation for something 
that is worthy. I don’t know a better 
foundation for success than strict hon- 
esty and a prompt regard for those obli- 
gations that belong to our human na- 
ture. Noone can be really great with- 
out being just and true in all his deal- 
ings with others. I think the poet ut- 
tered one of the sublimest of truths 
when he said: 

“* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

The boy in the illustration certainly 
shows a great deal of earnestness in his 
desire to restore the pocket-book to the 
man who has dropped it, and let us be 
willing to think that he is prompted by 
a sense of duty and not by hope of re- 
ward. You would think it mean though, 
and so should I, if a boy were not given 
something for the trouble taken to re- 
store an article of value to its owner. 
I have heard of a good many instances 
of downright honesty on the part of 
boys and girls, and they are very pleas- 
ing to think about. One I must tell 
you of, as theconclusion of this month’s 
talk. A little New York boot-black 
one evening polished the boots of a gen- 
tleman, who, as soon as the job was 
done, threw down a coin to him and 
hastily walked away and was lost in the 
throng of Broadway. The boy picked 
up the coin, supposing itto be his usual 
fee of five cents, and, being in a hurry 
to catch other ‘‘jobs,”slipped it without 
examination into his pocket. Later, 
when he was counting over the coppers 
and nickels that had been earned that 


day, he found a gold piece, $5, among 
them, and quickly concluded that it was 
the gentleman’s whose shoes he had 
“shined up” by St. Paul’s. For over 
a month that boy went every day to the 
place where he had got the gold coin, 
and stayed there some time, carefully 
scanning every man who passed, when 
he was not busy with his brushes. At 
last a man stepped up and motioned to 
him to put down his box. The boy at 
once thought he looked like the gentle- 
man who had thrown him the money so 
many weeks before, and he cried out: 
“Sir, ain’t you the gentleman whose 
shoes I shined ’bout five weeks ago, right 
here ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the man, 
‘perhaps so, why ?” 

“Cause, if you be, I think you give 
me a five-dollar gold-piece for a nickel.” 

‘* Well, now, my boy,” said the man, 
**T did certainly lose just that amount 
some weeks ago, and it was in gold, too.” 

“T’'ve got it all safe, and here ’tis,” 
said the boy, producing the coin wrapped 
up in a piece of newspaper, and offering 
it to his customer. The gentleman took 
the money, put his foot on the box, and 
the boy without further remark went to 
work ~with blacking and brush. After 
the shoes had been polished the gentle- 
man said: ‘I owe you for thelast shine, 
and if you don’t mind this will pay for 
both that and this time. Here's my 
name. When you're short in funds 
come over to my office.” He handed 
the astonished boy the five-dollar coin 
with his card, and walked away, laugh- 
ing heartily at the mingled expression of 
surprise, doubt and pleasure that marked 
the boy’s face and manner. 

EDITOR. 





Yet still there whispers the small voice with- 


in, 
Heard through Gain’s silence and o’er Glory’s 
din : 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God. 
Byron 
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CLOVIS AND CHARLEMAGNE. 


OWARD the middle of the 5th 
century a king named Merovaens 
reigned over a few petty tribes in Ber- 
gundy and neighboring provinces. He 
was the founder of the first Frankish 
dynasty (the Merovingians) in Gaul. 
His grandson, Clovis, greatly increased 
their dominions and conquered other 
tribes, taking their lands in the most un- 
scrupulous way. After making step- 
ping-stones of friends and allies he 
would coolly put them out of his way by 
putting them out of life; in this man- 
ner he became king of all the Frankish 
tribes. He fought with the Romans and 
gained the country as far as the Loire. 
Then he determined to push back the 
Allemanni tribes, and the two nations met 
upon a wide plain in fierce conflict. 
When the Allemanni seemed about to 
win the day, Clovis, falling upon his 
knees, vowed if victory should come to 
him he would become a Christian. 
The tide of battle turned in his favor, 
and upon the following Easter he and 
three thousand of his followers were 
baptized by the Bishop of Rheims. Thus 
the Christian faith came among the 
Franks, and Clovis was henceforth 
known as ‘“‘the most Christian King.” 
His conversion was, however, but a 
name; it touched not his heart or pre- 
vented his warring against and destroy- 
ing other Christian people. It is told 
that Clovis killed with his own spear 
the Visigothic king, Alaric, when striv- 
ing to win from him Southern France. 
But Clovis’ part of world-history and 
life closed with his forty-third year, 
and death came to him at Paris in the 
year 511, and his dominions were di- 
vided among his four sons. 

These Franks were originally a Ger. 
manic tribe that lived during the third 
century in the Low countries and upon 
the Lower Rhine, but when the Roman 
power declined they gained that part of 
Gallia, now France, north of the forest 
of They were divided into 


several tribes, each of which had iis 
own king, or prince, and they had been 
known even in the time of Augustus. 
As early as 600 the power of these later 
princes had become so feeble that the 
mayors of the palace were the reab 
rulers. The last of the Merovingian 
Kings was Childeric IV. who was nomi- 
nally deposed by the mayor Charles 
Martel, who was king in reality, while 
Childeric retained only the form of 
sovereignty. But the son of Charles 
Martel, Pepin, Le Bref, deposed the king, 
took his place upon the throne and be- 
came thus the founder of the Carlovin- 
gian line of rulers. King Pepin died in 
768, leaving the kingdom he had stolen 
to his two sons, Carloman and Charles, 
known afterward as Charlemagne. The 
former died in 771, and the nobility, 
wishing Charles for their king, deprived 
Carloman’s sons of* the succession. 
Their mother took them te the court of 
Desiderius, king of the Longobardi. 

Charles summoned an imperial diet at 
Worms the following year, where he 
proffered charges against the Saxons 
for their incursions into his territory, and 
he also dwelt upon the hope of convert- 
ing them to Christianity. Thereuporm 
war was declared against them,a war 
which continued with a few short in- 
tervals of peace for thirty-two years. 
The Saxons were often conquered upon 
the battle-field, but almost immediately 
rose again and made further incursions 
and depredations whenever the Frank- 
ish army was withdrawn. 

Desiderius made war upon Pope 
Adrian because he refused to anoint. 
Carloman’s sons as kings; so at the 
Pope’s call for help Charlemagne 
hastened to Italy, planted his army be- 
fore Pavia for a six months’ siege, went. 
to Rome at Easter, and then took Pavia 
and sent King Desiderius with a shaved 
head to a Frankish monastery, where 
he soon died. 

In 778 Charlemagne conquered @ 
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part of Spain, known as the Spanish 
Marches, and formed a place of refuge 
for Spanish Christians. But he could 
not conquer a peace with the Saxons ; 
they continually revolted, they hated 
Christianity, hated paying tithes and 
loved freedom. At one time, in anger 
at their repeated rebellion, Charlemagne 
devastated their country and had 4,500 
prisoners beheaded. Now the entire 
Saxon nation rose in revolt, two deadly 
battles were fought, and the Saxon Duke 
Wittekind was forced to take an oath to 
go to France and be baptized. This oath 
was fulfilled in 785, Charles standing 
sponsor to the Duke and his wife Gera. 

The Saxons now seemed subdued ; 
several bishoprics were founded among 
them. A long line of frontier provinces 
as defences against Austria and Hungary 
governed by margraves, was established 
from the Adriatic Sea to the Elbe. The 
Saxons gave more or less trouble until 
along in the ninthcentury. To obtain 
complete peace he moved 10,000 of the 
most troublesome from the North Sea 
down into Frankish lands, their home he 
gave to other tribes. 

During the first thirty years of his life 
‘the king was continually moving from 
Saxony to Italy, then to the Elbe, to 
Hungary, hither and thither, as the tide 
of battle rose in one land or the other, 
making all yield before him. Charle- 
magne was ruled by Theodoric’s great 
idea, the idea of German unity. For 
some time he made the seat of his em- 
pire at Ingelheim, then moved to Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

Charlemagne was a true champion of 
the Church, and fought for the exten- 
sion of Christianity as well as for em- 
pire. He founded churches, monas- 
teries, and bishoprics; he caused the 
Saxon youth to be taught Christian 
doctrine ; he took measures to improve 
Church psalmody, and imported organ- 
ists and singers from Italy to aid his pur- 
pose, besides organizing singing schools ; 
he caused the best sermons of the Greek 
Fathers to be translated into the Frank- 


ish language and read to the people, 
and ordered that sermons should be 
preached in the national language ; 
the art of writing was greatly improved, 
and he tried very diligently to cultivate 
himself, his family and his people. 

Regarding the tithes for the Church, he 
arranged that one-fourth should be paid 
the bishops, one fourth should be given 
the inferior clergy, the poor should have 
one-fourth, and the remainder should 
be used to repair the churches. He 
decreed that taxes should be -levied 
upon his own estates, and that com- 
munions, baptisms, and burials should 
be free. By all these laws and regula- 
tions he laid the foundations of order 
and permanence in his realm. 

In 800 Pope Leo IIT. needed assistance, 
and Charlemagne hastened to Rome. 
Upon Christmas Day he was present at 
the service in St. Peter’s. As the King 
knelt, during high mass, at the altar, 
Leo brought an imperial crown and 
placed it upon his head, while the peo- 
ple cried out ‘Charles Augustus, 
Emperor of the Romans, hail, all hail, 
and victory!” Then the Pope knelt 
before him. 

Upon his return home all his subjects 
above twelve years of age were obliged 
to renew their oaths of allegiance to him 
as emperor. Now all the Christian Ger- 
manic nations except England were 
united under one chief ruler, in one 
great confederation, in which all na- 
tional peculiarities were respected, as 
well as national laws and national man- 
ners. 

Eginhard, the secretary and friend of 
Charlemagne, describes him as “‘ strong 
and robust, of great height, for he meas- 
ured seven of his own feet. He had a 
round head with large, bright eyes, beau- 
tiful hair, a countenance joyous and 
cheerful. His figure was dignified, his 
health constantly good to the last four 
years of his life. He was temperate in 
eating and drinking; during meals he 
listened to music or reading. He de- 
lighted in the books of St. Augustine 
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He wore the national costume ; next his 
body a linen shirt and long hose, then 
a Goublet and laced shoes. In winter he 
had a waist-coat of otter-skin. As an 
outer garment he wore a mantle. He 
wore also a golden-hilted sword ; some- 
times he wore one inlaid with jewels. 
He never adopted foreign dress save twice 
at Rome; once to gratify Adrian, and 
once at Leo's wish he wore a long robe 
of imperial purple and a broad mantle, 
with shoes of Roman fashion.” 

Eginhard says further that, ‘‘ Charle- 
magne expressed himself in clear, con- 
cise language, and had studied the clas- 
sics, so that he spoke Latin as well as his 
native tongue, and was so proficient in 
Greek he might have become its teacher.” 

He built the splendid minster at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. He had all the pillars and 
marbles used in its construction brought 
from Rome and Ravenna. In order to 
protect Christians in the East he main- 
tained friendship with Aaron, King of 
the Persians, known as Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid, Caliph of Bagdad, who ruled over 
most of the East save India. For full 
three centuries baptised kings had sat 
on the throne of France, and the great 
races of the Teutonic nations, that over- 
spread Spain and Italy, had called them- 
selves Christian for a still longer time, 
but Charlemagne seems the only ruler 
who, with all his faults and even cruel- 
ties and wars, may be called a truly 
Christian king. 

The Emperor's domestic relations 
svould scarcely win approval at the pres- 
ent day, though perhaps not more irreg- 
ular than those of some European sov- 
ereigns. His first wife, Desiderata, he 
disliked so much that he soon divorced 
her and married again. He had several 
children, the most promising son died. 
His daughters are described as beautiful 
yet neither of them were publicly mar- 
ried. There were none save subjects 
for them to marry, and their father 
seemed satisfied with the relations they 
established with the chaplain and the 
secretary. After the death of his last 


wife, Charlemagne had three sons by 
women not his wives. All these were 
educated for the church. He had in 
all four wives and fourteen children, six 
of them were illegitimate. He used to 
take his family with him everywhere 
possible for them to go, and, it is said, was 
very much attached tohischildren. His 
oldest son revolted and plotted against 
him ; this son the Emperor forced to be- 
come a monk in order ‘‘ to give him time 
to repent and pray for the salvation of 
his soul.” 

The support of the royal family came 
from the revenue derived from his farms. 
The produce was sold in the market the 
same way as that of any other farmer. 
Kings at this time usuaily lived upon 
their own family property. In the year 
813 Charlemagne, feeling the weight of 
years upon him, sent for his son to come 
to him at Aix-la-Chapelle, and there, on 
a Sunday, in the Cathedral, he exhorted 
Louis to become a good monarch, and 
then bade his son place his gold crown, 
then lying upon the altar, upon his own 
head ; then the aged monarch presented 
Louis to the assembly as the future king 
of the Franks. In January, 814, the 
Emperor took a fever, and, according to 
his custom when ill, he tried fasting, but 
did not improve. Upon theeighth day of 
his illness he knew death had won him. 
It was the 28th of January at five o’clock 
when he marked with his right hand the 
sign of the cross upon his forehead, 
bosom and feet, then, folding his arms, 
closed his eyes, murmuring, ‘‘ Lord, into 
Thy hands do I commit my soul,” and 
thus passed away. He was seventy-two 
years of age, and had reigned forty-six 
years. The body was borne to the vault 
of the church. There, clad in imperial 
robes, with a golden gospel spread on his 
knees, a piece of the holy cross on his 
head, he was seated upright upon a mar- 
ble chair. The vault was then filled with 
balsams and spices and closed up. There 
Charlemagne slept the last, long sleep of 
earth. 

A. VERONIQUE PETIT. 
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INDICATIONS 


HE letter ‘“‘N” is less expressive 
than the previous capital, yet it 
affords scope for the revelation of strik- 
ing traits of character, and will, there- 
fore, well repay attention. 

The first illustration is from an ad- 
dressed envelope of Thomas Cooper’s. 
A stately, dignified letter ; poetic grace 

and refinement in the sim- 

plicity of the form, and a 

well-regulated imagina- 

1. tion, combined with a firm 

will, in the bold and easy-flowing up- 
stroke. 

2—The first initial in the signature of 
N. P. Willis, the poet. Here great 
imagination is shown in the bold and 
flying upstroke, while the preliminary 
downstroke is indicative of impetuosity, 
impatience, and an inclination to anger. 
There is great tenderness revealed in the 
slope of the lines, and a tendency to mel- 
ancholy in the compressed, ‘‘ pushed 
down” position of the letter. From the 

indications of this 

—Aa letter, I should as- 

2 sume Willis to have 

been a most sensitive man—one upon 

whom the rude hand of criticism would 

come with an overwhelming shock, and 

one, also, whose high ideal was seldom 
attained. 

3—Here is the letter ‘‘N” from the 
signature of Florence Nightingale. Har- 

mony, grace and sense of the 
beautiful are in the clear and 
flowing lines, tenderness in its 
3 sloping position, and goodness 

in its rounded curves. 

4—In contrast to the foregoing is the 
capital ‘“‘N” in the signature of Napoleon 
I., the Emperor of the 
French, from the fac-simile 
of a letter to the Princess 
Borghese. Here is extreme 
originality in the whole jl 
form of the letter, ardor and 
quickness of temper in the angular 
curve, and a despotic will in the thick, 


OF CHARACTER IN 


HANDWRITING—NO. 7. 


straight line of the termination. In the 
rest of the writing there is finesse, 
amounting to dissimulation, and other 
signs of a brusque and despotic temper. 

The letter ‘‘O” occurs but seldom, and, 
therefore, is not, on general principles, 


4 


of so great importance as letters that 
occur with greater frequency. Yet, when 
the letter is written much larger in pro- 
portion than the small letters, or pos- 
sesses extravagant flourishes, we have 
invariable signs of an ill-regulated imagi- 
nation, vivid, but uncontrolled. When, 
instead of curves it is composed of angles, 
a strong and firm will ; if angular only 
at the base, a keen penetration, and con- 
siderable power of perception. When it 
is formed in one round, beautiful curve, 
we have harmony, artistic grace and 
aesthetic tastes; and if the indications 
in the body of the writing harmonize 
there is also poetic feeling. Sequence 
of ideas is clearly brought out if the 
curve from the top turns down and flows 
into the making of the next letter of the 
word. 

5—This letter is from the pen of W. 
O. Stoddard, the writer of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln, to whom he was 
private secretary for some time. In this 
letter we have harmony and grace, with 
somewhat of self-consciousness in the 
extra flourishes which connect the letter 
‘*O” with the preceding and following 


, 
5. 


ones. There is not much imagination 
in the character, but an even flow of 
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ideas, practical and clear, is evidenced by 
the continuous flow of the pen and the 
graceful contour of the curves. Gener- 
osity and kindliness are indicated in the 
fullness of the letters. 

6—In this “O” of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes we have grace, harmony, re- 
finement, tenderness and penetration 
very vividly brought out. The simplicity 
of the letter is indicative of a very high 
order of cultivated intelligence and re- 
finement ; the utter absence ’ 
of flourish shows a simple, 
unaffected mind ; the angu- 6 
jar base gives a key to the penetration 
possessed by ‘The Autocrat,” and the 
gentle slopes reveal a tenderness nearly 
equal to that which Cowper must have 
felt when he wrote : 


I would not enter upon my list of friends 
(though graced with polished manners and 
fine sense, yet wanting sensibility) the man 
who needlessly sets foct upon a worm. 

—The Task. 


Wir2ett_ 


Imagination, controlled and subdued, 
is evidenced by the boldness and height 
of the capital compared with the small 
letters, and sequence of ideas in the easy 
and graceful connecting link joining it 
with the letter ‘*1.” 

The letter ‘‘ P,” like the letter ‘* L,” re- 
veals much to the graphologist, as it 
lends itself to exhibitions of conceit, 
yanity and egotistical pretension. 

7—This letter appears in the signature 
of Louis Phillipe. What egotism and 
pretension in all those twists and flour- 
jshes, so intricate as to cause one to won- 
der which was made first! And yet, with 
all this parade, what a com- 
pression, amounting to mean- 
ness, there isin the letter! Ego- 
tism, pretension and vulgarity . 
of mind are here conspicuous. 

8—The capital letter ‘‘P” in Lord 
Palmerston’s signature on a franked let- 


ter to Lord Normanby. Originality very 
marked in the large, eccentric form of 
the letter, acuteness in the angular 
stroke before the com- 
mencement of the down- 
stroke, a certain gracious 
kindliness in the rounded 
lines of the up-stroke and 
the head of the letter. 

9—The autograph of Wendell Phillips, 
the anti-slavery agitator and humanitar- 
ian. Here are tenderness in the slope 
of the downstrokes, originality and 
eccentricity in the peculiar head of the 
letter ‘* P,” sequence of ideas in the easy 
flow of the pen to the next letter, ardor 
and grace with impetuosity in the bold 
stroke at the commencement of the let- 
ter. The whole autograph shows strong 
will, power, generosity almost too prodi- 
gality, and great poetic and artistic taste. 
Quite different in appearance, and yet 
very similar in many of its indications is 


¢ 


10,— from the heading of William 
Cullen Bryant’s ‘‘The Poet.” Here 
simplicity of taste is shown in the using 
of a small letter for a capital, generosity, 
puts and an open, truthful 
Pew disposition in the full- 
ness of the last curve, 
10, poetic gracein the gen- 
eral contour of the letter, strength of 
will in the firm terminal down-stroke, 
and ardor in the leading stroke. 
11—The ‘‘P” from President Noah 
Porter’s signature. Strength of will is 
strongly marked in the angularity of the 
writing, dignity, grace, and yet forgetful- 


WV Ma 


ness of self in the utter absence of any 
flourish, simplicity of thought in the 
slightly built capitals, which exceed very 
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little in size the ordinary writing, and se- 
quence of ideas in the easy flow of the pen 
in joining one letter to another. Dr. Por- 
ter is one of the few men, if his handwrit- 
ing is a true index to his character, who 
can in the spirit of it obey the command 
of Christ expressed in Matt. vi. : ‘‘ When 
thou doest alms let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” 

The letter ‘‘Q” occurs seldom, yet 
like “‘L” and “*P” reveals much. I 
have no other examples at hand than 
those given by Miss Baughan, so I must 
be content to quote her without addi- 

tion. 
12—From a young lady’s 
letter. Goodness and grace 
in the harmonious curves, 
but no imagination or 
12. originality. 

13—From a foreign hotel keeper. Or- 
iginality and imagination are not wanting 
here, but there is extreme vulgarity in 

such an excess of 
ornamentation and 
the long line run- 
ning downwards 
after the second 
quite superfluous 
loop, indicates ex- 
treme egotism. 
This person sees 
13, himself and his own 
interests in everything, despite a certain 
prodigality indicated by the many un- 
necessary lines in the letter. 

The letter ‘“‘R,” like “‘H,” gives a 
clue to the possession of artistic percep- 
tions in a large degree. When angular 
in its form it exhibits more than any 
other letter the quality of perception, 
and like all other capitals of a similar 
form, it is capable of being so flourished 
and exaggerated as to reveal all the 
egotism, pretension and self-assertion 
possessed by some natures. 

14—In this specimen we have a most 
beautiful letter. It is from the signature 
of that lovely Christian character, the 
gifted Frances Ridley Havergal, whose 
poems and religious essays have been 





read throughout the Christian world. 
Here, in the firmness of the upper part of 
thedownstroke, strength of will and deter- 
mination are revealed. The first curve 
as the letter takes its up-stroke is 
- very Beautiful in its symmetry, 
4 ~~ betokening the refinement and 
grace of the writer. The highest type 
of cultivated intelligence is expressed in 
the simplicity of the form, while acute 
and keen penetration is shown in the 
four striking angles of the down-stroke. 
Tenderness and sensitiveness in the un- 
usual slope, and ardor in the boldness 
and vigor of the up-strokes and termin- 
als are also strongly indicatel through- 
out the whole of this writing. 
15—-The signature of John Ruskin, 
the eminent art critic and writer. Won- 
derful imagination revealed in the dis- 
proportionate head of the letter ‘ R,” 
with somewhat of egotism in its fantas- 
tic shape. The curve, however, in itself 


1 


15. 


is graceful and simple, thus indicating @ 

large sense of artistic perception. This 

letter suggests originality in every line 

of its peculiar formation, and ardor in 
its wide, sweeping up-and-down stroke. 

16—The ‘“‘R” from the autograph of 

the philospher and poet, R. W. Emerson. 

Tender sensitiveness and gentle kind- 

ness are here shown in the sloping direc- 

tion of the letter. Ardor and brilliancy 

of imagination in the immense sweep of 

pen required in making 

the up-stroke, the utmost 

refinement in the simplic- 

ity of its formation, whilst 

a certain gentle positive- 

16 ness exists in the fact that 

the letter commences with a firm and 

bold up-stroke. An acuteness of angle 

in the general body of the writing also 

suggests a penetrating and keenly per- 

ceptive mind. 
17—The capital ‘‘R” of Gounod the 
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composer. A letter in its simplicity ap- 
proaching the character of the printed 
form of the letter, typical of artistic 
feeling. Imagination is suggested (but 
not of the highest order) in the head of 
the letter, which is so much larger in 
proportion than is usual to the base of 
the letter. Asa rule, musicians who are 
composers and not mere executants have 
the signs typical of imagination as well 
as those of artistic feeling and sensitive- 
ness in their handwriting. This will be 
readily understood; the executant is 
merely the exponent of the composer's 
creation ; what the actor is to the drama- 
tic poet, and, though the creative faculty 
of imagination is in some degree neces- 
sary for the complete success of the exe- 
tant, in either case, we do not generally 
see it in any remarkable degree in either 
actor or executant musician. In some 
of the capitals of Mendelsshon, 
R, Meyerbeer and Rossini we have 
¢ trong evidences of vivid imagin- 
™ ation ; but the strongest combina- 
tions of imagination and artistic feeling 
are to be found among the poets, rather 
than the musicians. 
18—The initial ‘‘R” of the signature 
of Robert Dale Owen, the philosopher 
and statesman. Great originality to ec- 
centricity and ardor in the bold and strik- 
ing upstroke, firmness of will in the 
angularity of the letter, somewhat soft- 


18, 


ened by the kindly sensitiveness and 
tenderness exhibited in the slopes. An 
unattained ideal, which is placed very 
high, is exhibited in the decline of the 
capitals in the remainder of the signa- 
ture Easy flowing sequence of ideas in 
the ready linking of the letters. 

The letter ‘‘S” is written in such a 
variety of ways and is so expressive of 
various mental types that it well repays 


a most careful study on our part. 
19—The capital ‘‘S” in the signature of 
Sarah Bernhardt, the French actress. 
Much tenderness in the sloping line, and 
great strength of will in the striking angle 
at the top of the letter, but the good quali- 
ties are quite spoiled by the wild and ex- 
travagant flourish, which 
makes the final curve so 
expressive of selfishness 
19, and vulgar conceit. This 
flourish, however, betokens originality 
and imagination. The remainder of the 
signature reveals great secretive power. 
Compare this with 20, from the pen of 
Sarah Siddons, the great English 
actress. Here we have grace, 
dignity, nobleness and refine- a 
ment in the simple beauty of an elegant 
letter. 
21—The ‘‘S” of Samuel Smiles, the 
distinguished author of ‘Self Help,” 
‘*Thrift,” and other books ofa world- 
wide renown. Ardor and tenderness in 
the bold sloping upstroke, freedom from 
pretension or conceit in the 
absence of flourish, a refined. 
and cultured imagination in 
21. large and simple curve at the 
base are all exhibited in this letter. 
22—From the signature of John A. 
Sutter, one of the best known of the 
early pioneers of California. Grace, 
simplicity and native dignity in the clear, 
free outlines, poetic graces in the har- 
monious curves. Great ardor and dar- 
ing impetuosity, with considerable ambi- 


tion, combined with lucidity us 


of ideas are expressed in the 

remainder of this signature. 

The latter were evidently the 22, 
controlling elements which led Mr. Sut- 
ter to dare the wilds of California in its 
earliest days. 

‘For originality amounting to eccen- 
tricity we do not think the capital ‘S” 
we have given from the writing of 
Cruikshank, the caricaturist,” says Miss 
Baughan, ‘is to be surpassed. It occurs: 


in the first line of a long letter addressed 
to Samuel Prince. There is sensitiveness. 


- 


4 
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in the sloping position of the letter, and 
its length, running into the letters of the 
other line, announces generosity to 
prodigality. A care- 
less, eccentric, but not 
untender nature, with 
much originality 
would be our verdict of 
the man from this let- 
ter ; but, of course, in 
23. judging of a handwrit- 
ing every letter must be examined, every 
dot to an ‘i,’ every turn of an upstroke 
or downstroke, must be taken in to ac- 
count. The large, angular splother of a 
dot to the ‘i’ in the word ‘Sir’ means 
a careless prodigality. 
24—‘‘The ‘S’ in the signature of the 


4 


Christian name of the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Cultivation in the harmonious lines, 
force in the decision of form. The whole 
signature is valuable as typical of the 
qualities of lucidity and benevolence— 
the former shown in the extreme clear- 
ness of the handwriting, the latter in its 


24. 

rounded curves. There is caution as 
well as attention to detail shown by the 
two dots under the abbreviation of the 
Christian name, and decision and strong 
will in the firm, heavy line beneath the 
whole of the signature.” 

GEORGE W. JAMES, F.R.A.5. 


———- pmo 


THE DISCOVERER OF 


AMES W. MARSHALL, whose por- 
trait appears with this, has a world- 
wide reputation for his revelation of the 
gold deposits of California. His career, 
aside from that almost accidental event, 
as not without interest, connected as it is 
‘with the early explorations of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the settlement of Upper 
California by enterprising Americans 
from the Eastern States. He was born 
in the township of Hope, New Jersey, 
in 1812; received but moderate school 
education and was apprenticed to learn 
the trade of coach and wagon making. 
At the age of twenty-one he caught the 
“* Western fever,” and journeyed first 
to Indiana, then to Lllinois, and finally 
to the Platt Purchase, near Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Here he purchased a 
farm, and was prospering, when he was 
attacked with malarial fever, and after 
struggling with the disease for some 
-years he was told by his physician that 
he must leave that region if he wished 
to live. 
People had then begun to talk about 
the fertile valleys and broad rivers of 
far-away California, and on the Ist of 





CALIFORNIA'S GOLD. 


May, 1844, Marshall, with a train con- 
sisting of 100 wagons, set out for the 
then almost unexplored West. Aftera 
long journey, full of adventures, the 
party succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and reaching California in June of 
the following year, and camped at Caché 
Creek, about forty miles from where 
Sacramento now stands. The adven- 
turers parted here, journeying in several 
directions, Marshall and a few others 
going to Sutter’s fort, where Marshall 
went to work for General Sutter. 
Marshall continued at the fort until 
the summer of 1846, when the Mexicans, 
hearing that a large body of American 
emigrants were crossing the plains, re- 
solved to prevent them from entering 
California. At this time General Fre- 
mont was camped at Sutter Buttes, near 
Marysville, and he, joined by Sutter, 
Marshall and other whites, prepared to 
defend their countrymen, and what was 
known as the Bear Flag war was in- 
augurated. Marshall took a prominent 
part in the engagements of that short 
war, and when in March, 1847, the 
treaty was signed by which the inde- 
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pendence of California was secured, 
Marshall procured his discharge and re- 
turned to Sutter's Fort. 

Before the Bear Flag war Marshall 
had purchased two leagues of land on 
the north side of Butte Creek, in what 
is now known as Butte County. But 
when he returned to it after the conclu- 
sion of peace he found that the majority 
of his stock had strayed or been stolen. 
He, however, set to work to retrieve his 


that Marshall was superintending the 
building of the mill race. After shutting 
off the water at the head of the race he 
walked down the ditch to see what sand 
and gravel had been removed during 
the previous night, and while looking 
down at the mass of débris his eye 
caught the glitter of something that lay 
lodged in a crevice on a riffle of soft 
granite. He stooped and picked up the 
substance. It was heavy, of a peculiar 





| 








— 


| 
| 








JAMES W. 


fortunes. Having decided to go into the 
lumbering business he fixed on Coloma, 
in El Dorado County, as a good location 
for a sawmill. Sutter agreed to furnish 
the capital for the enterprise, and Mar- 
shall was to be the active partner. The 
articles of partnership were drawn up 
by General Bidwell, and work was com- 
menced on the mill about August 19, 
1847. 

It was on the 18th of January, 1848, 


MARSHALL, 

color, and different from anything he 
had seen in the stream before. He re- 
flected as to what kind of mineral the 
specimen could be, and finally concluded 
that it was either mica, sulphurets—or 
gold! It was too heavy for mica, and 
was not brittle, as are sulphurets ; and, 
remembering that gold is malleable, he 
placed the nugget on a flat stone and 
began striking it with another. The 
substance did not crack or flake off, but 
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simply flattened under the blows, and 
Marshall was satisfied that he had made 
an important discovery. 

In the course of several days he collected 
a few ounces of the precious metal, and, as 
he had occasion to visit Sutter’s fort, he 
took the specimens with him. He in- 
formed Sutter of his discovery, but the 
General was incredulous, and it was not 
until chemical experiments had settled 
the question beyond all doubt that he 
would admit that the mineral was gold. 
At last all uncertainty faded and the news 
flew over the country like wildfire, and 
those whites who were then in California 
went into the search for gold with great 
ardor and energy. Additional revela- 
tions were made daily, and the news of 
the discoveries was further spread. 
Then came the mad rush from the East 
and the Old World. In 1849 every sail- 
ing vessel and steamer landing at San 
Francisco was crowded with adventur- 
ers. They knew that gold had first been 
found at Coloma, and many went 


thither. Without inquiry or negotiation 
they squatted upon Marshall's land about 
the mill, seized his work-oxen for food, 
confiscated his horses, and marked the 
land off into town-lots and distributed 
them among themselves. 

From this time on Marshall was the 
victim of persecutions. Many believed 
that he knew of the whereabouts of val- 
uable gold mines, and he was watched 
closely and badgered because he did not 
give information. Driven from his prop- 
erty he became a prospector, but never 
with great success. The discovery which 
brought fortunes to thousands, and made 
California a great State, proved his finan- 
cial ruin, and subjected him to endless 
insults and injuries. He became in- 
volved in litigation as to the title of the 
land itself, and finally lost it all, and he 
remained a poor man, residing at Co- 
loma, near the spot where, so many 
years before, he picked the glittering 
nugget from the sand. 





THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


HE assertion that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than 

were ever dreamed of in philosophy is 
justified by our aspirations to attainments 
transcending the present limits of human 
knowledge. We stand upon the limits 
of the known, amid the footprints of 
gone-by generations, dissatisfied with the 
attainments of the race, and looking for 
further developments of the wonders of 
existence. We turn to the book of na- 
ture ; it teaches that nature is an organic 
whole, perfect, active, harmonious. Its 
ultimate elements were endowed with 
organic power, and stamped with the 
condition of change prior to their organ- 
ization into a moving universe. As a 
consequence of this condition force is 
evolved from the vast magazine of na- 
ture, and we behold the phenomena of 
nature, planets and suns, having sprung 
from primeval chaos, rolling in grandeur 
through the trackless realms of infinite 


space ; vegetation clothing the earth with 
verdure, and holdingstored forces which 
are ready to be transferred to the animal 
kingdom and converted into physical 
force, and in its different transformations 
coming under the law of types, and de- 
veloping into different genera and spe- 
cies. 

Life is the transcendent mystery of na- 
ture, but it is not something that entirely 
eludes all investigation and solution. 
Nature answers to mind in physical cor- 
respondences, but vital force is not an 
abstract metaphysical principle. ‘* The 
motions of the everlasting suns shot in 
radiant forms across the universe re- 
appear in the movements of organic be- 
ings. The unity of the grand scheme of 
nature is unbroken, the harmonies of 
earthly life are but cadences of the mu- 
sic of the spheres.” 

There has been a reluctance to accept 
this theory and a preference to ascribe 
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the living process to a mysterious and 
inscrutable agency that evades all investi- 
gation and solution, but this has now 
given way to the more scientific deduc- 
tion that is the result of investigation, 
according to law and order, for whatever 
obeys law can be investigated, and there 
is no anomaly in all nature. This leads 
us to view all things from a scientific 
stand-point. We see, then, that nature is 
replete with those elements which, being 
actuated by chemical force and the other 
forces of nature will organize into living 
structures. Hence, as a result of this, 
nature teems with life and moves with 
activity. 

While there are many agents that act 
as powerful factors in the advances of 
organization, according to certain laws, 
there is a grand end that seems to be the 
culmination of all positive forces ; this 
may be defined as the “ perfection of 
structure and harmony of function,” ac- 
cording to the great primal law of physi- 
ology. It is the province of all organic 
bodies, whether vegetable or animal, 
to gather and store the life-forces of na- 
ture to accomplish the ends of organiza- 
tion and growth, and then to be trans- 
ferred to other bodies for the same pur- 
pose in working out the wonders of ex- 
istence. So the food we eat has been a 
part of the ethereal air, has entered the 
laboratory of nature in the vegetable 
kingdom and, perhaps, performed a 
thousand rounds in the cycles of time. 
The matter that composes the most deli- 
cate flower may have entered the com- 
position of the rudest structures before 
it was tinged with beautiful hues and 


made an object of grace and beauty. 

It is a remarkable fact that nature rep- 
resents an ascending scale, beginning at 
the lowest radiate and reaching the highest 
vertebrate, consisting of radiate, mollusk, 
articulate and vertebrate. The radiate 
being the lowest order in the animal 
kingdom possesses very low vitality. It 
was this order that was the harbinger of 
the coming generations during the Silu- 
rian age and that began to gather the 
life-forces for the higher types of life. 
This ascending scale culminated in the 
vertebrate. If we notice some of its dif- 
ferent types of organization in its ascen- 
ding scale, we find a marked similarity 
in all till the climax is reached in man, 
the last and noblest work of creation. 
For instance, the fins of a fish, the wings 
of a bird, the forelegs of a beast and the 
arms of a man bear a common resem- 
blance and are different modifications of 
the same type. Wesee that at each suc- 
cessive step a higher grade of organiza- 
tion is manifested. Nor is this all; at 
the same time man is endowed with 
ever-unfolding faculties that constitute 
him an intelligence susceptible of endless 
improvement. When we undertake to 
define his intellectual and emotional fac- 
ulties what terms are adequate to convey 
their full meaning? The mind may run 
in the realm of thought to the last shore 
of expiring time, but it does not stop 
there; it transcends the sensual and 
ranges beyond, and shows that we are 
beings of immortality, a part of univer- 
sal mind moving in universal space. 

D. N. CURTIS. 
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HOME REFORM, 


\ E may publicly cry, ‘“ Reform! 
/ Reform!! Reform!!!” until 
our throats are sore, and if we do no 
more than this things will remain as 
they are, and our crying will be in vain. 
What is most needed in this work of 
reform are men and women of earnest 
convictions and decisive actions, who 


are as deeply interested and will labor 
as faithfully in the work at their homes 
and places of business as they are inter- 
ested and do work publicly in the other 
branches of this great and much needed 
movement. 

In order to do much and lasting good 
we must begin right and keep right. 
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We must begin at the beginning. We 
must first cleanse the fountain—the home 
—and then that which flows from it will 
be pure. We may publicly, as earnest 
workers, spend much of our time to no 
advantage. This, if devoted to our home 
circles, and acquaintances who need 
words of caution and encouragement, 
would accomplish at least some good, and, 
beyond doubt, would prove permanent, 

** We seek too high for things close by, 

And lose what nature found us; 

For life hath here no charms so dear 

As home and friends around us.” 

By laboring in our sphere at home we 
would yet be public benefactors ; for the 
home is a part of the public and should 
be the conservator of public morals. 
Every home-circle seems private to it- 
self, and so it is; but it is the members 
of these circles taken together which 
form this powerful public, to win the 
favor of which some men and women 
will sacrifice their best comforts and de- 
stroy the welfare and happiness of their 
family. 

Let us assiduously spend as much 
time and thought in developing and ex- 
ecuting plans to amuse and instruct our 
**folks at home”—to make home beau- 
tiful and pleasant for each member—as 
we do in courting “public opinion,” 


——__ oa 


HOW SHE FIXED 


WRITER in a Hartford, Conn., 
paper has been peeping into the 

home arrangements of a young working 
girl, and thus describes what she did to 
make herself comfortable under circum- 
stances not altogether encouraging to 
most of us. : 
The floor, painted by her own hands, 
is a dark walnut shade, partly covered 
by a large rug made of cheap ingrain 
carpet in a small pattern of cream and 
olive, bordered by a broad band of plain 
olive felt. The inexpensive wall paper 
is plain olive, flecked with pink, finished 
by a narrow olive frieze, terminating at 


which ‘‘is a jaded horse” at the best, as 
some one has well said, and I will ven- 
ture to say that we will then merit, gain 
and hold both public and private esteem ; 
one of which is, in many instances and 
to the detriment of the public good, ob- 
tained at the expense of the other ; and 
in so doing we will finally do more 
toward effecting an universal reform 
than the entire host of the so called 
** public reformers ” of the age. 

As one writer has said: ‘* Men are for 
the most part what their homes have 
made them; and as men make commu- 
nities, and communities make states, and 
states make nations, it follows that the 
great power of moulding the destinies of 
men and nations lies mainly in the influ- 
ences of home. Whatever, therefore, 
contributes to the development of this 
home influence is of vital interest. 
America looks to-day not to legislative 
enactments nor to public organizations, 
but to her homes, as containing the bud 
and promise of her future glory.” 

If we, therefore, expect ever to secure 
our much coveted prize—public virtue— 
we must not neglect our homes. We 
must first be honest and earnest with 
ourselves. We must act consistently. 
Then, and then only, can we influence 
others for good. BENSON. 





UP HER ROOM. 


the corners with a cluster of four tiny 
pink fans. One window faces a dingy 
brick wall, and she painted the window 
panes in bright water-colors, following 
a pretty traced pattern, which gives a 
bit of stained glass quite effective in the 
pretty room. The other window is 
draped gracefully with long full folds of 
sprigged muslin, depending from rings 
on a plain pine roll, to be replaced in the 
winter with a heavier curtain of olive 
cotton flannel. 

The furniture is light wooa, and a lamp 
with a rosy transparency stands on 4@ 
five o’clock tea-table of unvarnished 
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wood and throws a soft light over the 
room, which also contains books, shelves 
of pine, a couple of second-hand easy 
chairs and a small dry goods box for 
shoes, covered by her own hands with 
pink and olive cretonne. A large clothes- 
horse, on which she pasted the story of 
Cinderella in Walter Crane’s pictures 
over olive paper, shuts off the washstand 
and bedstead from view. The toilet ac- 
cessories, set off with sprigged muslin 
over a pink lining, are a pink and white 
washbowl and a large pitcher of the 
quaint shape that comes now in the 
cheaper grades of china ; a second-hand 
wardrobe, draped with a portiere of olive 
Canton flannel, contains the unzsthetic 
dust-pan, brooms, and other homely 
articles necessary to neatness and com- 
fort ; all trifles of that description bought 


eo 


at the five-cent counters. 

A pretty willow rocking-chair, orna- 
mented with olive and pink ribbon, and 
a knitted hassock to match, the two lat- 
ter Christmas gifts, stand on the rug. 
On the olive-draped mantel are grand- 
ma’s Nankin tea-pot, two tall silver 
candle-sticks, and a large ginger jar, not 
decorated and spoiled with gummed on 
pictures, but left in its pristine blue and 
white beauty, filled with white daisies 
gathered on Sunday afternoon walks. 
Two or three photographs of good sub- 
jects, that are better than chromos and 
cost less, hang on the wall and complete 
the pretty refuge of this proud and in- 
dustrious girl, who is self respecting 
enough to earn her own living rather 
than to be dependent upon her rich re- 
lations. 





_ . 


GOOD-NATURED MUSINGS. 


OOD hating makes bad mating. 
One who wears too much red is 
not well read in matters of taste. 

Take ina plenty of air but don’t put 
on airs. 

There are tongues which are ‘‘set on 
fire of hell” when they slander their 
neighbors, but I have known tongues 
which are made of ice, judging by the 
freezing words they utter. 

Were I to typify qualities by color, I 
would paint truth as blue, which is cool, 
love as red, which is warm, and wisdom 
as violet, which combines both colors. 
Either quality alone is disastrous ; both 
combined give celestial harmony. 

They say we are like what we eat. It 
is not well to be hoggish, therefore we 
should eat accordingly. 

Voltaire advised two dull actors to 
plant themselves in the sun for six 
months so as to gain more acuteness, and 
physiology declares that the sun’s rays 
are a better .stimulus to mental action 
by five hundred per cent. than any form 
of alcohol. This goes to show that 
people whose brains are soft and not well 


baked need sun heat to perfect them. 
The cretins of the dark Alpine valleys go 
to prove the same point. 

It is marvelous how much freedom 
mankind can endure without hurting 
them. In fact, there seems to be some- 
thing infinitely expansive in human 
souls, and if you confine tongues, 
pens or bodies in too close a place a 
fermentation is liable to occur which will 
blow up everything. The greatest safety 
then seems to be not to have too much 
law outside of people but more in the 
interior of them. 

In the snowy whiteness of the Arctic 
Zone people often get so much light that 
they have nolight at all; in other words 
they become blind. People with weak 
eyes in too bright a glare should blue 
out the light with blue spectacles. 

Some persons are more pious than 
Christ was, for he was in the habit at 
times of walking out in the air and sun- 
light on the Sabbath as he plucked and 
ate corn, but our modern ascetics would 
consider it more sacred to dwell in the 
close air of their homes. 
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A young fellow once said he came 
within one of getting married ; he asked 
a young lady if she would have him and 
she said no. On the contrary, I have 
known of many persons who came 
within one of attaining to a noble man- 
hood, but were ruined by the opposite 
word ; friends asked them to take a 
giass of liquor and they said yes. 

It is common to speak of the very 
wealthy as ‘‘the better class” or ‘the 
higher class,” but the late revealments 
from England show that the extremely 
wealthy as well as the extremely poor 
are the lower classes of society, the higher 
class being between the two. The same 
is found to be true of other countries: 
When the millennium comes we are to 
have a high middle-class that will em- 
brace all mankind. 

When a person gets ‘‘tight ” he gen- 
erally gets very loose at the same time. 


How many paradoxes there are in this 
world ! 

When Bishop Berkeley says there is no 
matter, it is no matter what he says; 
and when Hume says there is no spirit 
he contradicts the whole spirit of the 
universe. 

Soon life’s river reaches the for- 
ever. This stream has two fountain- 
heads, one rising in heaven and one on 
earth. If it carry too much of the earthly 
into the next life its surface will becoma 
too much clouded to reflect the celestial 
harmony. 

Walker says: ‘‘The Irish are never 
at peace except when they are at war, 
the Scotch are never at home except 
when they are abroad, and the English 
are never happy except when they are 
miserable.” He should have added, the 
Americans are never at rest except when 
they are in motion. E. D. BABBITT, 





GRACE VERNON BUSSELL.* 


In the early part of December, 1876, the steamer 
Georgette, while on a voyage from Fremantle to 
Adelaide, was wrecked on the west coast of Aus- 
tralia, at a place about 180 miles from Fremantle. 
The wind was high, and the beach rocky and deso- 
late. An attempt was made to landa boat, but it 
capsized. A second attempt was made ; the boat 
being freighted with women and children mainly, 
and, with a line attached to the steamer, was push- 
ed off. Buta short distance was made before the 
boat swamped, and its freight was thrown into 
the foaming water. At this moment,a young 
woman, on horseback, attended by a servant, ap- 
peared upon the crest of a rocky cliff which over- 
hung the sea. To the sailors on the wreck it seemed 
impossible that a horse could descend from that 
height. But the girl hesitated not. She spurred 
her horse down into the surf and through the 
breakers, and made her way to the capsized boat, 
Then encouraging the almost drowned people, who 
were clinging to the boat, to take hold of her gar- 
ments and horse-trappings as best they could, she 
turned toward the shore and safely landed them. 
Dashing again into the breakers, the girl brought 
others to land, and the line which had been cast 
off from the steamer. Leaving those who had 
been saved to attend to the rescue of those 
who remained on the wreck, this girl, wet and 
weary as she was, galloped more than eight miles 
to her father's house, and sent relief to the unfor- 
tunate sufferers. The Royal Humane Society of 
England awarded the brave girl asilver medallion, 





* This poem was published in 1879 in Woman's 
Words, a monthly now not existing. The author 
has been requested several times to reprint it in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


See, on yon shoal amid the blast 
A steamer rolls, and all aghast 
The crew and passengers await a dreadful 
death ; 

Fierce billows beat upon the shore, 
Remorseless winds with threat’ning roar 
Appal the stoutest there ; the timid lose their 

breath. 


No help! Whence, how, amid that storm, 
Could help be given by mortal arm ? 
Be sure the gen’rous venture could but fatal 
be; 

Those jagged cliffs frown on the wreck, 
Those angry waves sweep o’er the deck, 
And. hoarsely mock their trembling victims’ 

misery. 


Women and tender children there 
In huddled group the platform share, 
And eager eyes strain out toward that brist- 
ling coast. 
Fear can not conquer Hope amain, 
The sailor may despair to gain 
The shore, but woman true will not count 
all for lost. 


* As well to perish on yon brink 
As with this broken hulk to sink,” 
The cry goes round ; the crew the jolly-boat 
prepare— 
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Instant ’tis filled from bow to stern. 
‘* Push off! ” Alas! the fierce winds churn 
The sea, and draw that fragile bark into its 
snare. 


It rocks, it leaps ; caught by the blast, 
*Mid shriek and prayer, a-beam is cast ; 
The foaming billows dash among its living 

freight. 
Those left upon the groaning ship 
With palsied tongue and blanched lip 
Gaze on the seeming foretaste of a common 
fate. 


But see upon yon craggy height 
A rider, who with fiery might 
Spurs onward to the bristling edge a noble 
steed! 


ay 


‘‘Ha! what is yond’, my palfrey true ? 
*Tis work indeed for me and you. 
Now falter not ; push on! thither doth mercy 
lead.” 


But no, they dare not, can not pass 
Adown that icowning precipice? 
They dare! with eagle swoop they clear the 
dizzy hill, 
Ner wind nor wave can daunt their course 
As through the breakers cleaves the horse, 
llis iron limbs obedient to one master-will. 


‘*Cheer up! hold fast! I'll soon be there,” 
A woman’s voice rang loud and clear, 
And thrilled through every watching, tremb- 
ling soul. 
All on the ship in wonder stand ; 
Sure ’tis an angel’s voice, an angel’s hand 





That guides yon lusty brute amid the deadly 
shoal. 


A moment more the gallant steed 
Has reached the scene of direst need, 
Where aching arms the keel with desperate 
clutch embrace. 
A moment more, and in her train 
There cling a dozen lives amain, 
And beachward press they all with slow yct 
certain pace. 


They land. ‘* Hurrah!” the cry is rung 
E’en from the weak and fainting tongue. 
It warms the heart of them who tread the 
stranded ship ; 

Joy reigns where late despairing fear 


Spread thickly o’er his mantle drear— 
How sweet the prayer ascending high from 
grateful lip! 


Back ’mid the surf the noble brute 
Hath sprung again in hot pursuit; 
Obedient to his rider still he braves the 
ocean's wrath. 
‘*There’s life to win.” That rider pale 
Recks not the toil, she can not fail; 
And other struggling ones are borne in her 
foam-crested path. 


Ah, see what skill a human arm 
Can straight employ where death would 
harm ! 
Learn what a human soul, aflame with pure 
pose high, 
Can dare, though sea and sky array 
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Their awful powers to bar the way! 
One steadfasta heart may all their wrath 
defy. 


She saved them all, that maiden bold; 
Her name, her mission might have told : 


Grace Vernon Bussell. 
memory 
Must her heroic deed remain ; 
A hundred hearts, a holy fane, 
Shall fitly keep its sweet and glorious his- 
tory. H. 8. DRAYTON. 


Long and dear in 





— 


A SOCIETY FOR MAIDEN LADIES. 


HE Danes have a society unlike 
those of any other people we know. 
It is known as ‘“‘The Maiden Assurance 
Society.” Its aim is to provide for a 
class—single women of well-to-do fami- 
lies. It shelters and cares for them, 
and furnishes them with ‘‘ pin-money.” 
Its methods are thus described : 

As soon as a girl child is born to him the 
father enrolls her name in a certain 
association and pays a certain sum, and 
thereafter a fixed sum to the society. 
When she has reached the age of—we 
believe—twenty-one, and is not married, 
she becomes entitled to a fixed income, 
and to a suite of apartments in a large 
building of the association, with gardens 
and park about it, inhabited by other 
youns or older ladies who have thus 

ome members. 

If her father dies in her youth, and 


she desires it, she has shelter-in this 
building, and at a fixed time her own in- 
come. When she dies or marries, all 
this right to income lapses, and the 
money paid in swells the endowment of 
the association. 

Her father may pay for twenty years, 
and then her marriage cuts off all ad- 
vantage of the insurance. But this very 
chance must enable the company to 
charge lower annual premiums, and 
make the burden less on the father insur- 
ing. He has, any way, the pleasant feel- 
ing that his small annual payments are 
insuring his daughter’s future, and giv- 
ing her a comfortable home and income 
after he has gone. 

It is obvious that the chances for mar- 
riage among a given number of women 


can be calculated as closely as those of 
death. The plan has worked well for 
generations in Copenhagen. 





2+ 


THE SCIENCE OF MIND. 


When Fame’s eternal monument 
On Truth impregnable shall rise 
For heroes who their lives have lent 
To speed her course beneath the skies, 
Some names that mortals failed to trace, 
May find thereon a resting place. 


For these in humble guise have wrought, 

With patient hands and plodding feet, 
For human souls ; regarding not 

The taunts which faith and duty meet 
Where truth is new and scorn elate 

In presence of the truly great. 


Not delving here mid fossils bare 
While man a mystery remains; 

Not soaring skyward through the air 
In fancy’s dreams or zealot’s trains ; 

In deepest mysteries they plod 
To prove the greatest gift of God. 


From darkness thence evolving light, 
From which rare beauties quickly glow, 

They thread the mazes of the night 
Where daring spirits come and go, 

And trace the labyrinthian plan 
That holds the mysteries of man. 


With bloom of promise and delight, 
This century-plant has upward sprung 
From ages of perpetual night 
To keep a world forever young. 


With infinite themes, from early youth 
Through the eternal years of truth. 


To read in pure philosophy 
The immortality of man 

Was deemed impossible till he, 
The pioneer of Heaven’s plan, 

Removed the veil that hid from all 
The true philosophy of Gall. 


The door of progress opens wide, 
An avenue forever free, 

Where sage and peasant, side by side, 
Discern a true theosophy, 

Transforming toil, and doubt, and night, 
To rays of never-ending light. 


Here Science greets the sons of men 
With faith in Him who bore the cross, 

Interpreting, by tongue or pen, 
The heavenly gain of earthly loss 

To those who trend earth’s devious way 
Beneath the burdens of the day. 


My friend this is the Father’s realm, 

Where perfect love shall banish fear ; 
No preju ice shall overwhelm 

The friends of Truth who enter here, 
Made glad by heavenly anthems, then, 

Of “* peace on earth, good will to men.” 


May 28, 1886. MALBECCO. 
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y BALDNESS OR ALOPECIA. 

d 

® BALD head is becoming more and_ who nurse their children often lose hair 
- more common, and seems to be during the period of lactation, after 
d a feature of modern civilization, one in- which rest, good food and agreeable sur- 
4 dication of the peculiar nervous activity roundings minister to a renewed growth 





that characterizes the times. In those 
centres of population where commercial 
enterprise and high intellectual culture 
are assoc’ated nearly one half of the 
men at forty are more or less bald, while 
a large proportion of women of like age, 
divested of artificial head-gear, would 
show scalps thinly supplied with that 
which the Scriptural writer terms 
their ‘‘glory”. Some of our scientific 
observers predict that the time is not far 
distant when the English, German and 
American people will be generally bald- 
headed. 

Want of hair on the head is due to the 
failure of blood supply or nutrition in 
the hair follicles, and this failure may 
be due to several causes. It may ap- 
pear suddenly, as in anattack of typhoid 
fever, which often leaves the papillz of 
the scalp so weakened that rapid bald- 
ness ensues. The papillze, however, do 
not lose their vitality, and as the system 
regains its strength they quickly recover 
their function and the hair grows again. 

Some skin diseases like acne, eczema, 
erysipelas, etc., may cause the hair to 
fall out temporarily or permanently. 
Anything that reduces the constixtional 
tone is likely to thin the hair. Women 


of their hair as it does to their general 
health. 

The baldness of age is not associated 
with any impairment of the vital powers. 
It is in most cases a hereditary peculi- 
arity when it appears at the age of thirty- 
five or forty, but its development is usual- 
ly gradual. ‘Lhe same cuticular reason is 
to be alleged for it as in other cases. 
The failure of nutrition becomes so com- 
plete that the hair-bulb wastes away 
entirely. Its capillaries have become 
obliterated, and even the follicle itself no 
longer constitutes a depression in the 
skin, and the scalp has the smooth and 
shining appearance so well known. 

It is claimed that so long as the scaip 
contains a fair amount of fatty tissue 
baldness will not occur, and this is one 
reason that women do not lose their 
hair so early as men. On the sides and 
lower part of the head, where the mus- 
cular attachments are, there is more fat 
than on the crown, and there the hair is 
usually thick when the top of the head 
is entirely bare. If, then, it is loss of 
skin tissue that contributes to baldness 
any treatment that will preserve the 
normal consistency of the scalp will tend 
to preserve the hair. One of the earliest 
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symptoms of scalp, trouble that may lead 
to thinning of the hair, is a scaliness of 
the epidermis or the rapid formation of 
a bran-like substance that is commonly 
known as dandruff. And if proper 
measures be taken early in its develop- 
ment the disease, a form of pityriasis, 
may be cured and the hair growth in- 
vigorated. 

TREATMENT.—Two principles may be 
said to apply in a proper endeavor to 
save one’s hair when it is thinning 
rapidly, or to restore it when there is 
some hope of its recovery, although the 
skin is quite bare: 1. The adoption of 
such habits as will serve for the im- 
provement of the health in general. 
More care should be bestowed upon the 
food eaten, and a due regard shown for 
temperance in business and social life. 
The high pressure under which people 
of the upper class in America live, the 
excessive nervous strain induced by our 
ceaseless mental and physical activity, 
is reflected through stomach and heart 
to the hair follicles and withers them. 

2. The employment of such means as 
have a direct action upon the scalp. 
This should be carefully cleansed at cer- 
tain times, and not permitted to become 
dry, rough and securfy. All heating 
washes, alcoholic mixtures and rancid 
oils should be eschewed, as they impair 
the vitality of the skin. A persistent 
tendency of the skin to dryness may be 
relieved by rubbing in occasionally a 
very little fine olive or cocoanut oil, or 
a little almond oil. 

The cleansing can be done by sham- 
pooing well, using a solution of pure 
vegetable-oil soap ; castile or palm-oil is 
good. Cold water douches followed by 
brisk rubbing and brushing have a tonic 
effect upon the skin; the brushing should 
not be rude, but done carefully and 
with a soft brush, repeated three or four 
times a day. ‘This stimulates the oil 
glands of the scalp, and when their 
function is normal, no external applica- 
tion of oils is required. 

We do not advise the application of 


irritating drugs and heating mixtures, 
although some authorities advise blister- 
ing with cantharides in the treatment 
of alopecia areata, a form of baldness 
which is characterized by the rather sud- 
den appearance of one or more bald 
patches, which may spread slowly and 
lead to the entire loss of the hair. This 
is supposed by many to be due to a dis- 
turbance of the vaso- motor nerves in the 
locality of the baldness. In the outset 
of hair failure, due to disorder of the 
scalp, Dr. Wilson advises the application 
of a mixture of the following ingredi- 
ents : Oil of sweet almonds, 1 oz. ; liquor 
ammonia, 1 oz. ; spirit of rosemary, 5 
oz. ; oil of lemon, 1drachm. This may 
be used after the head has been washed. 
The wearing of tight-fitting, unventi- 
lated hats is one of the great sources of 
failure of nutrition of the hair, and these 
must be avoided. The beard never falls 
out, because it gets plenty of sunlight 
and air. These are what the hair of the 
scalp needs, also. Women are less bald 
than men, because, for one reason, their 
scalps are better ventilated. In fine, 
civilization, not nature, has made the 
hair-producing organs of the scalp de- 
licate and feeble, and if we wish to 
miantain a generous hairy covering we 
must nurse them soas to keep up their 
activity, otherwise they will decline and 
finally disappear. H.8. D. 





---—2¢ 


DRESSING OF WovunpDs. — Nature's 
method of protecting wounds is by the 
process of scabbing; and although 
almost a matter of routine in surgical 
practice to remove from a disfigured 
face or wounded head the crusts that Na- 
ture provides as adressing, it is best to 
leave such crusts undisturbed whenever 
possible, and if desirable simply to cover 
them with something better looking. 
Lint, or tarletan, or thin muslin, and 
collodion, forms one of the best dressings 
for simple incised, and not a few lacer- 
ated wounds, which have ever been de- 
vised. 
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A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


WAKENING the next morning I 

saw my pretty maid examining at 

arm’s length a light blue robe of some 
soft, woolen material. ‘‘Is that forme?” 
I asked, with an emotion of pleased in- 
terest, a feeling to which I had long been 
astranger. ‘‘Oh, are you awake? Yes, 
this is for you. Isit not lovely? Now 
for the bath.” After bathing and dress- 
ing in the blue robe, made a walking 
length and somewhat after the manner 
of a modern ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” trim- 
med with white laceand little bows of 
pink and blue ribbon, my breakfast ap- 
peared. I wondered if I should experi- 
ence the delights of the evening previous. 
It was good. Oh, so good! I had an 
appetite, and ate with such relish that I 
forgot to notice till I had about finished 
whether I had experienced all the blissful 
sensations as before. I concluded I had 
not, but I felt as well satisfied. I asked 
Alethea why the difference. ‘This 
morning you have eaten with a natural 
appetite. Last night the Doctor stimu- 
jated the organs of taste and gave you an 
idea of the possibilities of our humanity.” 
‘*Now for our morning walk,” said 
she, handing mea large garden hat of the 
style of the days of my youth; trimmed 
with blue satin ribbon, a white feather 
curled up on the brim, and long stream- 
ers down the back. I put it on and 
viewed myself in the mirror. I could 
not forbear laughing. I needed only a 
crook to complete the resemblance to a 
shepherdess of Arcadia. It was notan 
unbecoming costume, only to me _ it 
seemed odd and very romantic. Alethea 
donned a similar hat and we started. 
At the foot of the stairs we met the Doc- 
tor’s wife and the three children, who 
were prepared to accompany us. The 
Doctor appearing just then, said: ‘* Ah, 
good morning! Youlookbetter. How 
did you like your dinner last night?” 
‘Like it!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ it was heavenly. 
I never tasted anything so good in my 
life.” ‘I think not,” said he, smiling, 


‘‘and you never will again. It is not 
given to ordinary mortals to have more 
than one taste of the delights of Eden. If 
life were all like that we would wish 
never to leave this earth. Very few have 
your good fortune.” Taking my hand 
and thereby giving me a thrill of pleasure, 
he said: ‘‘Now go for your walk. 
Breathe in life and health with every 
step. You have been ill ali your life. 
You do not know what a wouaderful 
thing health is, but you shall before 
long.” Cautioning us not to stay too 
long or become over fatigued he turned, 
and we started forth. 

A grove of trees near first attracted 
us. Seats were placed here and there 
and one or two hammocks depended 
from the branches. A little bubbling 
brook with a rustic bridge next appeared 
and we stopped to look into its cool 
shadows. ‘Tiny fish disported them- 
selves among the stones. The eldest 
child, a girl of ten, named Juliette, 
ran down to the water's edge and placed 
her hand therein. Presently one or two 
fishes came to investigate, and finding 
nothing formidable swam directly over 
her hand and rested there. ‘‘ Look at 
the fish,” I exclaimed, ‘‘they are resting 
on her hands!” ‘That is right,” said 
the lady, ‘ they know their friends.” 

Alethea had provided herself with a bit 
of bread, which she broke into the water. 
‘“The fish are my pets and they know 
when dinner is ready,” she said, as a 
dozen little ones came forth from their 
hiding places and began nibbling at the 
crumbs. She stooped and, placing her 
hand under the crowd, raised two or 
three without disturbing the rest. The 
little fellows thus removed from their 
meal vigorously flopped back into the 
water and went on nibbling without the 
least sign of fear. 

Pleasantly conversing we passed on 
over little hillocks and past moss-grown 
rocks; finding one that was especially 
inviting we seated ourselves thereon. 
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The second child, a boy of eight years, 
named Paul, and greatly resembling his 
father, took from his pockets a handful 
of nuts and sat quietly holding them. 
Presently a squirrel appeared, and after 
a few coquettish approaches and con- 
siderable chattering apparently gathered 
courage, hopped upon the boy's knee, 
seized a nut and began breaking the 
shell. Having finished that, to our great 
amusement he cocked his head on one 
side, looked up in the boy's face as if to 
learn whether it would do to be too 
familiar, then seized another and, with 
evident satisfaction, continued his meal. 
** How tame it is!” I exclaimed, ‘Is it 
your pet?” ‘‘Oh, no,” answered he, 
“they are all just the same. Every- 
thing is tame here if you don’t hurt it.” 
**T don't understand,” said I, ‘‘ other 
squirrels seem afraid of man. Why is 
it?” ‘*This property has been in pos- 
session of the family many years,” an- 
swered his mother, ‘‘and nothing has 
ever been hurt since my husband's great- 
grandfather first laid out these grounds. 
Many generations of animals have ex- 
perienced loving care from all who live 
here, and hence they have no fear of 
man.” ‘How beautiful it all is!” said 
I, ‘‘ Nature and man working so har- 
moniously together make it seem like 
Eden before the fall.” ‘‘That is it 
exactly,” said the lady, ‘‘ we think it is 
possible to live on earth without sin or, 
at least, with a very small modicum. 
‘*Eliminate all selfishness from our 
natures and how much of evil would 
there be left? Think the matter over 
carefully and see if there is any sin that 
can not be traced to that one root. Sel- 
fishness being the root of all evil, it 
stands to reason that if we do away with 
that we eradicate evil at the same time. 
Benevolence and love now join hands, 
and earth becomes a second Paradise. 
We try in our small and feeble way to 
make that the rule of our lives, and you 
see something of the result. Even the 
animals and birds feel the influence. 
Come, let us go through the meadow 


and look at the cows feeding there.’’ 

As we approached the children started 
on a run for the calves, of which there 
were three, who advanced to meet them. 
In a few minutes there was a great frolic 
in progress, while the cows looked om 
complacently. One cow, who probably 
had no calf to look after, lay still upow 
the ground chewing the ‘‘ cud of reflec- 
tion,” or, perhaps, something more sat- 
isfactory, whom ‘‘ Baby,” the three- 
year-old, spying, started for. Patting 
her for a moment, saying “‘ Pitty cow,’” 
‘*pitty cow,” she took seat upon her side. 
Being on an incline of course she fell 
down. Trying again and again, she at last 
succeeded in mounting her neck, where, 
by the aid of the horns, she kept her seat 
for a moment and crowed with delight. 
But alas! her elevation was short lived, 
for, losing her hold, she slipped down and 
rolled directly under the animal’s nose. 
I gave a cry of fear, for I thought the 
babe would be hurt. Not so, however, 
The cow simply began licking the child’s 
face and she, not relishing the tough 
tongue, rolled over and scrambled out 
of her way without a word. ‘‘ This may 
seem natural to you,” said I, “but to 
me itis very strange.” ‘‘ Yes, undoubted- 
ly, for you have lived in the world. We 
are in the world, but not of it.” 

I was particularly struck with the per- 
fect sympathy between mistress and maid ; 
the deference and loving obedience on 
the one side, and the protecting and 
fostering care on the other. Alethea 
was not made to feel her position as a 
servant, but was treated as a younger 
sister, while the children showed her as 
much respect as they did their own 
mother, the consequence being perfect 
harmony between all, and loyalty un- 
questionable. 

For two hours we roamed amid this 
beautiful scene, past the ornate cottages 
with their hospitably open doors, the 
grassy slopes, the wondrous beds of 
flowers, frequently meeting groups of 
ladies and children taking their morning 
walk, as we were, who, stopping to chat 
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a little, spoke as pleasantly to me, a stran- 
ger, as if I had lived there all my life 
and knew them well. 

It was a memorable morning. Every 
thing was new and lovely. No discords 
of any kind. Nothing but harmony of 
sights and sounds, tranquility of soul 
and body— happiness complete. We 
reached home, and feelingalittle fatigue 
Alethea bade me lie down and rest until 
she came for me, as I would that day 
take dinner with the family. I slept for 
several hours, when I was aroused by 
my maid, who proceeded to dress me in 
a flowing robe of white muslin, and at 
the sound of a tinkling bell was con- 
ducted to the dining room on the first 
floor. As I entered I was struck with 
surprise at the exquisite taste and skill 
manifested in the arrangements. Four 
windows draped with lace opened on a 
vine-covered porch, through which we 
had a view of the distant landscape. 
The walls were tinted in cool pearl color, 
while a deep border of red ornamented 
the upper part. The ceiling was painted 
in imitation of a lovely sky, with little 
cloudlets floating therein. The center 
of the table was ornamented with flowers, 
while a boutonniére lay beside each plate. 
The china, glass, cutlery, all were of a 
meat and graceful description, pleasing 
to the most refined sense. 

The meal was conducted with no dis- 
play of ostentatious ceremony, but in 
perfect order, the food being all that my 
meals taken while in my room could 
lead me to expect. The Doctor kept 
the conversation going merrily. The 
children now and then joined in freely, 
but respectfully. The boy especially 
was the object of my admiration. 

His language and powers of compre- 
hhension were wonderful for a child, and 
his witty replies to his father’s remarks 
kept us in a state of glee not unmixed 
with astonishment. We lingered for 
an hour over the repast, when we ad- 
joined to the piazza, and for awhile 
chatted as gleefully as a party of chil- 
dren. 


Presently the Doctor, taking my hand, 
said : ‘‘Two hours’ rest anda short walk 
are the orders for this afternoon; you 
must be careful not to overtax yourself.” 
Willingly I complied, for it seemed as if 
he anticipated my wishes. . In the even- 
ing we had music in the parlor ; and lit- 
tle Juliette fairly astonished me with her 
singing. The tones were clear, flute-like, 
strong and soft. Thus several days 
passed. I was gaining health and strength 
every moment, I felt perfectly well ; 
my blood bounded in my veins, I was 
filled with joy and delight. Every mo- 
ment of my time was directed by my 
kind friend who had found me perishing, 
and had taken pity on me—and now 
life, abounding life, thrilled through 
every nerve. My dismal forbodings, 
where were they? Dissipated like a 
fog before the genial rays of the sun. 

One afternoon Alethea received in- 
structions to take me to the ‘ Lake.” 
Until then I had not been aware there 


-was any water in the neighborhood. 


A short walk through the woods and 
around a spur of the mountain, and 
we came full upon it; a body of water 
nearly a mile wide and fully three miles 
long. The lower side, where we stood, 
was an abrupt ending, but a little to the 
left it emptied itself over a bed of descend- 
ing rocks, extending nearly the eighth of 
a mile and forming a series of cascades, 
finally flowing off bubbling and foam- 
ing through a defilecloven by the hand 
of nature. Entering a small row-boat 
moored by a landing Alethea took the 
oars, saying, ‘‘This hour shall be the hap- 
piest of all you have spent here.” The 
banks were fringed by magnificent trees, 
climbing vines with their delicate 
branches swinging in the air, flowering 
shrubs and clusters of hazel bushes. 
Several turns in the lake gave us new 
prospects, each one seeming more beau- 
tiful than the others. Little coves or 
indentations, shadowed by tall trees 
gave us resting places where we could 
sit and gaze at the beautiful view. Oc- 
casionally a boat or two filled with 
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happy faces floated by, and the merry 
voices came like music over the water. 
Once we came suddenly upon a group 
of little children bathing; not one of 
them apparently over ten years of age. 
Dressed in white flannel closely fitting 
the body, leaving the limbs bare, they 
seemed more like water sprites than 
earthly children. They one and all 
swam, dived, floated, and tumbled about 
in the water in a perfectly fearless man- 
ner. They swam out to our boat bring- 
ing water lilies, and one of them caught 
a fish which he held up for inspection. 
I expressed my admiration of their 
ability, when one of them said, ‘‘ Why, 
everybody swims; don’t you?” With 
regret I confessed my ignorance of the 
art, and they looked at me with appar- 
ent surprise, and almost incredulity. At 
a word of command from Alethea they 
all began tumbling in the water, then 
forming a ring around the boat, each 
placing one hand on a neighbor, using 
the other, rapidly revolved around the. 
boat several times, when, breaking loose, 
waved an adieu and darted off. I ex- 
pressed my wonder at their proficiency 
and fearlessness, to which Alethea re- 
plied: ‘‘There is a true and false theory 
in swimming as in everything else. It is 
very easy when you once know how, 
and we teach them from infancy; 
every child over three years of age in 
this place can swim as well as these.”’ 
We floated on over the blue waters of 
that gem of a lake, past cottages with 
grassy slopes extending to the water's 
edge, past summer temples, past a little 
island with a pagoda-like building sur- 
rounded by beds of fragrant flowers, till 
we were within sight of the upper cas- 
cade, where the water comes tumbling 
down over immense rocks and boulders, 
tossing its foam high in the air to fall 
again like glittering diamonds. ‘‘ Oh, 
this is lovely!” I exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
never seen anything so beautiful as this 
lake. I would like to live here forever.” 
We rested on our oars for some time en- 
joying the scene, drinking in the beau- 


ties of nature till my whole soul was filled 
to overflowing with happiness and grat- 
itude for the great boon conferred upon 
us by the Author of all good. 

We turned-homeward. The current 
was with us, and we progressed rapidly. 
The sun was sinking toward the west. 
Bright colored clouds were filling the 
sky. Gold, crimson and purple lights 
were reflected in the water. The green 
fringed banks were brilliant in the sun- 
set. The tall trees stood out distinctly 
marked against the golden back-ground. 
Gloriously brilliant color on all sides, 
changing every moment with every 
turn of the boat. I lay back against the 
cushions and gazed upon the scene in 
rapture, every nerve thrilling with de- 
light while we floated with the current, 
scarcely speaking lest we should break 
the spell of enchantment. Brighter and 
brighter grew the red and gold, deeper 
and deeper the purple and green, till all 
earth seemed flooded with the wonderful 
glory. The lake was transformed into a 
pathway toward heaven, and Alethea an 
angel come to lead me thither. I was 
completely overcome with so much 
beauty. My soul was filled to overflow- 
ing, and tears started to my eyes. Ale- 
thea saw my emotion and with a few 
rapid strokes of the oars brought us to 
our landing. ‘‘ You were right,” said I, 
“this is the happiest hour I have spent 
here.” ‘‘ Yes, much too happy for you 
in your present state. It would not co 
for you to live so all your time. The 
sunlight must be tempered to the strength 
of the eye or it would be injurious.” 

Alethea fastened the boat and, taking 
my hand, said, ‘‘Now fora run, it will 
do you good and bring you back to 
earth.” Westarted and ran rapidly fora 
distance, laughing heartily. The spirit of 
fun seemed to enter, and we frolicked 
and bounded over the grassy pathway 
like children. How merry we were, 
what jokes we made, how funny every- 
thing seemed, and how amused we were 
at ourselves. Reaching home, breath- 
less, happy and full of life and vigor I 
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felt that I had never known happiness 
before. A light supper and a little music 
and Alethea called me to retire. I was 
enjoying myself, but to obey was hap- 
piness. 

Tucking me nicely in bed she gave 
me a gentle kiss, saying, ‘‘ Sleep soundly 
to-night, for to-morrow you leave.’’ 
‘“*Teave!” I exclaimed aghast—‘ Oh, 
must I go away?” and tears rushed to 
my eyes. I had beenso happy that I 
had not thought of leaving, nor of home 
nor friends. The past had faded com- 
pletely and I lived only in the present. 
What would they say to my story? 
How could they believe it? ‘‘ Alethea,” 
said I, ‘‘tell me something about this 
place, for really I know very little. 
What will the folks think at home? 
I’ve scarcely thought of them since 
I’ve been here.” 

‘* You are not to blame for that,” said 
she, smiling. ‘* But tell me something 
about it ” I insisted, “I want to under- 
stand.” ‘There is but little you are per- 
mitted to know ” said she—‘‘This prop- 
erty belongs to the Doctor, and has be- 
longed tohis family for generations. 
No one comes here save those selected 
by him, and only such as are by nature 
fitted to dwell here. There is no strife, 
except to see who shall be the kindest 
and best, the most helpful and patient. 
Each one has their appointed duty, with 
plenty of time for healthful recreation. 
The Doctor is in reality our ruler, and all 
strive to please him. He is at the same 
time our friend and brother. We go to 
him for everything we need, and he gives 
us freely. We raise enough to supply 
most of our wants, and the rest we have 
but to ask for. There is no sickness here 
except such as come by accidents, for he 
isaskillful physician and a touch of his 
hand gives life. The old die calmly 
and peacefully like fading- flowers, and 
we are taught to regard death as a bene- 
faction. We are secluded from the 


world, and our only care is to keep the 
knowledge of our paradise from out- 
siders. Your coming here was an ex- 


ception, and now you understand why 
you have never been told the Doctor's 
name or the name of the place.” As 
she spoke for the first time it struck me 
that I had never heard the name of the 
family. Of course, it was withheld for a 
reason I had no right to ask, and really 
felt no inclination, so deeply had I 
entered into the spirit of the place and 
people. 

The next morning, on awakening, I 
saw beside my bed the dress I had worn 
on my arrival. I knew then I had to go, 
and I felt almost unhappy. Alethea 
came to dress me, and, after a breakfast 
with the family, who succeeded in 
making me cheerful despite my ap- 
proaching departure, the Doctor, clasp- 
ing my hand, said, ‘‘Come.” Ina mo- 
ment I was docile and willing. Such 
power had his touch that I think no one 
could have resisted his will. We started 
to walk and the Doctor chatted merrily as 
we proceeded through the woods, across 
the babbling brook and onward till we 
came to the farmhouse, There we found 
a covered wagon awaiting us. The Doc- 
tor placed me on the back seat and agai: 
took his place with the driver. We ar- 
rived at the stopping place just in time 
to take the cars. The Doctor, making a 
swift downward pass with his hand, I at 
once became lethargic. That is, I sat 
quietly without thinking or noticing and 
conscious only of feeling happy. 

Our return journey was much like the 
previous one. The Doctor busied him- 
self reading the papers, and occasionally 
doing something to add to my comfort. 
And not until he had brought me to the 
threshold of the depot from whence he 
had taken me did he remove the spell of 
quietude he had cast over me. Then, 
clasping my hand in farewell, hesaid, ‘* I 
saw you were dying of nervous prostra- 
tion and I wanted to help you. I could 
not offer my services without giving an 
account of myself, which for many rea- 
sons I did not care todo. Yourstarting 
for V—— gave me the opportunity, and I 
resolved to seize it. You are now re- 
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stored to perfect health. Life is beauti- 
ful to you once more and will be for a 
long time. I ask only one thing in re- 
turn. Should we ever meet, in the 
street or in company, do not point me 
out to others. It will be enough for us 
to recognize each other. 

‘* | wish my home life to be undisturbed 
by outside influences. You have seen 
how happy we are and how innocent 
our lives. It can be kept so only by the 
greatest care and watchfulness. No el- 
ement of discord must enter our Eden or 
all that we have striven to attain will be 
lost.” He spoke earnestly, and I could 
only say, “I promise you faithfully 
that your secret shall be preserved.” A 
parting pressure of the hand, a mutual 
**Good bye,” and we separated, he step- 
ping into a carriage that stood near and 
I into a car that passed my home. 

When I entered my daughter with a 
glad ery of joy exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, mam- 
ma! I never saw you look so well in my 
life. The air of V—— has done you good, 
you are positively pretty—you dear, 
darling mamma! I felt a little worried 
that you did not write, but I knew your 
failing and so did not really expect to get 
a letter.” 

‘** But,” said I, ‘I have not been to 


where have you been?” Then I told her 
my adventure just as I have here re- 
lated it. She looked increduious, but 
could not understand my apparent 
health. 

When my husband returned from 
business I told him the story, He was 
amazed and was going to investigate the 
whole thing. But when he came to 
find I knew nothing of the Doctor's 
name, or of the direction we had traveled, 
he saw how injudicious it would be for 
my sake, and how unkind to the man 
who, from the pure spirit of benevolence, 
had restored my health and freed me 
from life-long suffering even though 
he had taken a most extraordinary way 
of doing it. 

Since that day I have never seen any 
of those good people, nor heard of them 
in any indirect way, although in passing 
the crowded streets I am always looking 
for the faces that I can never forget. 
Ido not know whether any other person 
ever met with a similar experience, but 
this I know, whereas I was sick, now I 
am well; I was wretched, and nowI am 
happy. I try to carry out the principles 
I saw there as well asI am able, and I 
know those around me are happier for 
my strange adventure, 

8. E. SIEGEL. 





v—.” “Not been there! Well, 
BILIOUSNESS, 


T is common for people to refer their 
ordinary stomach disorders to ‘“‘ bili- 
ousness,” and they speak of having ‘‘too 
much” bile in the system, and take 
cathartic medicines or alkaline drinks to 
offset or counteract the supposed excess 
of bile. An articlein Good Health treats 
the subject in a lucid style, as will be 
seen in the following extract : 
Biliousness is a condition of the system 
in which there is too little bile produced, 
instead of too much. The waste ele- 
ments, which ought to be removed from 
the blood by the liver in the form of bile, 
are left in the body, and accumulate in 





WHAT IS IT? 


the tissues. Itisthis that gives the dingy 
color to the white of the eye, the dirty 
hue to the skin, and the coppery taste to 
the mouth, and which produces the gid- 
diness, the floating specks before the 
eyes, and the general feeling of languor 
and discomfort which characterizes the 
condition commonly known as bilious- 
ness. This dingy hue of the skin is 
actually due to the accumulation of waste 
matter, or organic dirt. The skin is dirty, 
perhaps not upon the surface. but all 
through its structure. Not only the 
skin, but the muscles are dirty. The 
brain and nerves are dirty. The whole 
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bo ly is clogged with dead and poisonous 
particles which ought to have been 
promptly carried out of it, but have been 
retained on account of the inefficient 
action of the liver. 

The causes of biliousness are various, 
One of the most frequent is overeating. 
If you press your fingers close up under 
the ribs on the right side of the body 
you can feel the lower border of the 
liver about an inch above the lower edge 
of the last rib. If you dothe same after 
having eaten a hearty meal, you will 
find the lower border of the liver half 
an inch lower down. This is due to the 
fact that the liver becomes enlarged 
through the absorption of digested food 
after ameal has been taken. If you 
eat a very large meal, say twice as much 
as you usually eat, and then feel for the 
lower border, you will find it reaching 
down toa level with the lowest rib, 
showing that the liver is very greatly 
enlarged, much more than it should be. 
If you go on eating too much in this 
way, day after day and week after week, 
after a while the vessels of the liver will 
be so relaxed by frequent distensions 
that the organ will grow permanently 
enlarged and congested. When in this 
condition the liver can not make bile 
readily, and so does not do the proper 
amount of work, and the waste elements 
which it ought to remove from the body 
are left to accumulate in the tissues, and 
all the symptoms of biliousness follow. 

Biliousness is sometimes the result of 
eating too freely of fats. Animal fats 
being particularly difficult to digest, and 
likely to be taken in too large quantities 
in the shape of butter, lard, suet, and 
fat meats, are apt to produce this con- 
dition. 

Some years ago, a French physiolo- 
gist fed two various animals liberal sup- 
plies of fat, and then observed the quan- 
tity of bile produced. He found that 
the amount of bile was lessened just in 
proportion to the amount of fat added 
to the food. In order to ascertain the 
reason for this result, he killed some 


animals, after having fed them freely 
with fat, and examined their livers with 
a microscope. By this means he dis- 
covered that the little cells which chiefly 
compose the liver, and which form the 
bile, were crowded with little drops of 
fat, and were thus so burdened and 
hampered in their work that they were 
obliged to work very slowly, and hence 
produced only a small quantity of bile. 
Similar experiments show that the 
excessive use of flesh food also renders 
the liver torpid, and produces bilious- 
ness. Flesh food generally consists of 
albumen, a nitrogenous substance, which 
can be used in the body only in a very 
limited amount. The average person 
can use only three ounces of this kind 
of material each twenty-four hours. 
But if a person eats several times this 
amount in the form of beefsteak, mut- 
ton chops, or any other flesh food, the 
superfluous amount must all be removed 
in the form of waste matter. That is, if 
the person eats meat sufficient to supply 
four ounces of nitrogenous matter, the 
extra ounce must be carried off by the 
kidneys in the form of urea, or uric acid, 
and this must be acted upon by the liver 
to prepare it for removal by the kidneys. 
If the liver has more of this work to do 
than it should have, the work will be 
imperfectly done, and much waste mat- 
ter which ought to be removed will be 
left in the system, producing biliousness, 
rheumatism, muscular pains, sick head- 
aches, and many other uncomfortable 
symptoms. Persons suffering from these 
causes will often notice sediment in the 
urinary secretion. This is one of the 
most common causes of the sediment, 
or deposit, ordinarily found in the urine. 


areas 





Esquimaux Diet.—A recent writer on 
Vegetarianism in England maintains 
that the diet of the Esquimaux is one of 
necessity rather than choice. These 
people, living the entire year in the frigid 
zone, are forced to procure their food 
more from the animal than the vegetable 
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kingdom, but their taste for vegetable 
food is always gratified whenever oppor- 
tunity exists. ‘‘They eat as much as 
eight pounds of flesh meat at a meal,” 
says Dr. Ray,‘‘and they usually die of 
scrofula between thirty-fiveand forty-five 
years of age.” In the spring they will 


eat scurvy grass, wild turnips, wild oats, 
etc., while in autumn they find a few 
scattering blackberries, blueberries, cran- 
berries, etc. It is stated that women 
who gather these fruits, and eat more of 
them than the men, live much longer in 
consequence, 
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COOKING WATER, 


HARLES DELMONICO used tosay 
of the hot-water cure: ‘‘The Del- 
monicos were the first to recommend it 
to guests who complained of having no 
appetite. ‘Take a cup of hot water and 
lemon, and you will feel better,’ was the 
formula adopted.” For this anti-anorexic 
remedy the caterers charged the price of 
a drink of their best liquors—twenty-five 
cents or more—and it certainly was a 
wiser way to spend small change than 
in alcohol. ‘‘Few people know how 
to cook water,” Charles used to affirm. 
‘The secret is in putting good, fresh 
water into a neat kettle, already quite 
warm, and setting the water to boiling 
quickly, and then taking it right off to use 
in tea, coffee, or other drinks, before it 
is spoiled. To let it steam and simmer 
and evaporate until the good water is all 
in the atmosphere, and the lime and iron 
and dregs left in the kettle—bah ! that is 
what makes a good many people sick, 
and is worse than no water at all.” 

I am very glad to find such excellent 
authority on a question which has 
vexed me sorely, not only because of my 
own epicurean tastes, but because it was 
nearly impossible to obtain properly 
cooked water for invalids and convales- 
cents. A critical taste will detect at the 
first mouthful, if the nose has not al- 
ready demurred and given warning, the 
faintest trace of dead water in tea, 
coffee, porridge and many other items 
designed for the stomach. 

More frequently than otherwise, the 
breakfast kettle is set boiling with a 
remnant of yesterday’s supply in it; 
the coffee-urn has been neither washed, 
dried, sunned, nor aired ; possibly, in the 


interest of a rigid and mistaken econ- 
omy, some of yesterday’s coffee is also 
“boiled over,” and the partakers won- 
der at their lassitude and dyspeptic con- 
ditions. Whatever else be neglected the 
tea-kettle and its associate pots should 
be thoroughly cleansed, dried and aired 
every day ; and in no case should water 
that has stood even an hour in pitcher, 
pail or kettle be used for cooking. 

If people will drink tea and coffee, let 
them at least have it as nearly free from 
poisonous conditions as possible. That 
much benefit may be derived by many 
people from drinking hot water is not 
disputed, but the water should be 
freshly drawn, quickly boiled in a clean 
and perfect vessel, and immediately 
used. The times of using, the adding of 
milk, mint, lemon, or other fruit juices, 
is a matter of preference or special 
prescription. This article has in view 
the perfect preparation of boiled or 
** cooked " water. 

A LADY PHYSICIAN, 


_———— 


Sat In CHOLERA.—Dr. Koch claims 
that the cholera bacillus will not live in 
the gastric juice where it has two per 
cent. of acid. The normal amount of 
hydrochloric acid in gastric juice is a 
little less by one or two-tenths per cent. 
In order to increase the amount of hy- 
drochloric acid a liberal supply of salt 
should be taken. Direct experiments, 
however, have shown conclusively that 
salt instead of increasing the acid of the 
stomach has an opposite effect and re- 
duces the amount below what is required 
for healthy digestion, and that the more 
salt the less acid. 
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BOYS WHO SMOKE. 


WRITER in‘the Congregational- 

ist narrates an incident that illus- 

trates a common phase of the smoking 
habit among boys: 

Walking along one of the streets of 
Boston, last evening, we met two plainly- 
dressed boys carrying the basket of 
clothes which their mother had washed. 
One might be thirteen and one nine. 
Both were smoking. As we said, ‘‘Good 
evening, boys,” they both put down the 
basket and took their cigars from their 
mouths. 

*“We have a boy about your age,” 
addressing the elder, ‘‘ and so we are fond 
of boys.” 

Their faces brightened at this. 

‘*We should feel badly to have him 
smoke as you are doing, because we 
think it would weaken his mind and his 
body, and you know the mothers depend 
upon their boys for very much in this 
world. How much does your cigar cost 
you!” 


‘‘Three cents, and I smoke three a 
day.” 

‘*And that would make over thirty 
dollars a year, which would buy clothes 
or books. Howlong have yousmoked ?” 

‘**Since I was eight, five years; and 
Tommy, who is nine, has smoked for a 
year.” 

‘* Does your father smoke ?’—for if he 
has the habit there is little use for pre- 
cept, usually. 

‘* He is dead.” 

** And what does your mother say ?” 

‘““My mother,” said the boy, with a 
downeast look, ‘‘she don’t know I 
smoke.” 

A smoker for five years, carrying home 
the clothes she had worked hard to wash, 
deceiving her all the time, his conscience 
seemed touched. We patted the deli- 
cate-looking boy on the shoulder as we 
said, ‘‘ Remember the talk we have had,” 
and we went on, thinking, alas! of so 
many mothers ‘‘ who don’t know.” 





BITTERS AND DIGESTION. 


UR friends who are interested in 

the “bitters” of the druggists 

and medicine manufacturers wiil be 

instructed by the following results of 

experiments given by a writer in the 
London Lancet : 

Dr. Cheltsoff, chief of Professor 
Botkin’s clinic, thinks that extracts of 
the so-called ‘‘ pure bitters,” which are 
usually prescribed with the view to 
stimulating the secretion of the gastric 
juice and of aiding digestion, so far 
from having any beneficial effect of 
that kind, are absolutely injurious, in- 
asmuch as they retard the digestive 
functions. He has made a series of ex- 
periments with extracts of aurantium, 
gentian, trifolium, absinthium, calumba, 
cascarilla, and quassia on (1) gastric 
digestion, and the secretion of gastric 
juice ; (2) pancreatic digestion and the 
secretion of pancreatic juice; (3) the 


secretion of bile ; (4) fermentation ; and 
(5) nitrogenous metamorphosis. The 
conclusions at which he arrived were 
that bitter extracts, even in small doses, 
interfere with artificial gastric digestion, 
and also the gastric digestions of animals, 
but not toso greatan extent. Largedoses 
of bitter extracts diminish the secretion 
of gastric juice, though small doses 
effect a slight and transitory increase of 
it, the digestive power of the fluid being, 
however, in all cases diminished... Bitter 
extracts have no effect on the secretion of 
pancreatic fluid, but they nevertheless 
retard hypogastric digestion. The action 
of bitter extracts on the secretion of bile 
is various ; extract of absinthium, extract 
of trifolium, and large doses of extract 
of cetrain slightly increase it, usually 
at least, but not invariably ; while ex- 
tract of quassia, extract of calumba, and 
small doses of extract of cetrain, have no 
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effect at all. Bitter extracts have no 
anti-fermentative effect, and do not 
hinder suppuration. Lastly, assimilation 


of nitrogenous substances is diminished 
by the use of these extracts. (Probably 
on account of their astringent effects ). 





THE COST OF NECESSARY FOOD. 


WN R. EDWARD ATKINSON, an 
ala American writer of note, has 
been estimating what it would cost each 
individual for necessary food of sufficient 
variety per day and year ; and also the 
value of the total amount of food upon 
which the people of the United States 
could subsist for that time. He makes it 
four billion, three hundred and forty 
anillion of dollars annually for the whole 
people ; and for each individual, eighty- 
six dollars and eighty-one cents per year ; 
and only twenty-three cents and eight 
mills per day for each person. He gives 
the following table : 


Cts. per Cost per Total 

day year for the U. 8. 

Meat, poultry, fish...9.70 $35 31 $1,765,000.000 
Dairy and eggs.......5.60 20 38 1,019.000,000 
Flour and meal....... 2.5 9 10 455,000,000 
Vegetables............ 1.98 7 21 360,500,000 
Sugar and syrup......1.04 7 06 853,00),000 
Tea and coffee........ 1.022 8 71 185.500,000 
Fruit, green and dry .0.62 2 26 113,000,000 
Sult, spice, ice, &c. ...0.49 178 89,000,000 
Dotal..ccccoccecesss 20.85 $86 81 $4,040,000,000 


The above figures were obtained by 
taking the actual cost of feeding seven- 
teen adult men, most of whom were 
hard-working mechanics, and eight 
women, three being servants, for six 


months in a Massachusetts town, and 
also that of the food eaten by seventy- 
two adult female factory operatives and 
eight servants in a Maryland town. It 
was assumed that the average of these 
two tables would be no more than a fair 
daily ration for all adults throughout 
the country. The cost of living in Mary- 
land was less than three-fourths of that 
in Massachusetts—being 19.3-4 cents a 
day in the former and 28 cents in the 
latter. 

If the estimates of this writer are cor- 
rect, a man or woman in the United 
States who can adapt himself or herself 
to this calculation, may have a neces- 
sary supply of food at an average of 
about a quarter of adollaraday. This 
would be, say one dollar and seventy 
cents per week and not far from ninety 
dollars a year. People, however, seem 
to think food alone insufficient for their 
needs. David A. Wells says they drink 
down nearly five hundred millions a 
year in the United States, and seem to 
grow dry on that, for the quantity con- 
sumed is continually increasing more 
rapidly than the population. 





DANGER IN 


HE use of the bicycle as an aid to 
recreation is most fascinating, and 
the improvements that manufacturers 
are constantly making contribute toward 
the beauty and perfection of that instru- 
ment of locomotion. Wecan not won- 
der that our young men are sotaken with 
at, but as every attractive form of out-door 
exercise has its dangerous side we are 
in duty bound to point it out, and warn 
society with regard to it. The California 
Practitioner sets the matter in a clear 
jight when it says: 


THE BICYCLE. 


‘The public is beginning to understand 
the danger of heart strain that comes to 
the student with the increased muscle 
and apparent vigor which result from 
the training for the college regatta. 

‘*The disease which will be induced by 
the use of the bicycle will not be so well 
understood. The horseman, after his 
fortieth year, is apt to show symptoms 
of disease of the prostate gland. It is 
the result of the pressure of the saddle 
against the gland. The pressing and the 
jarring create an irritation, which passes 
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into a chronic congestion, then glandu- 
lar hypertrophy, with mechanical ob- 
struction to the free escape of urine, a 
biadder developing a chronic cystitis 
from the retained and decomposing 
fluid, a secondary kidney affection, and 
death. The extra risk of development of 
this line of disease to the horseman is 
well known, Yet the saddle which he 
uses affords quite a broad, secure seat. 
If one examines the saddle or seat of the 
bicycle, however, he finds a narrow sup- 
port of only a few inches for the whole 
weight of the body. A wider saddle is 
not possible, as it would interfere with 
the free use of the feet on the pedals. The 
horseman, upon the broad saddle, has 
the additional advantage that the weight 
of the body rests principally upon the 


firm tuberosities of the ischii, while with 
the bicyclist, owing to the narrowness 
of the saddle, the weight comes upon 
the perineum, and is transmitted direct- 
ly to the prostate gland and base of the 
bladder. If the horseman develops a 
tendency beyond that of the average of 
men to trouble with the prostate and 
urinary organs, the habitual user of the 
bicycle must develop to a much more 
marked degree the same tendency.” 

But the excessive use of the bicycle 
may do more damage still, by weakening 
the action of the heart, inducing enlarge- 
ment of that organ or of some of its ar- 
terial attachments, rendering the vessels 
of the leg varicose, and producing one 
form or another of muscular disease 
from overstrain. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Aluminum, the metal of the 
Future!—Now a new metal is coming 
upon the field, which some claim will soon 
be all its own, and iron, heretofore without 
a peer, and the greatest factor of human 
progress, must step down and out. Alum- 
inum, they say, can be hardened till the dia- 
mond is its only rival; it can be drawn into 
a wire so fine or hammered into sheets so 
thin that the gold-beater alone can do the 
work; the tensile strength of its wire rises 
to 100,000 pounds to the square inch of sec- 
tion ; water and the atmosphere can not cor- 
rode it; it will burnish like polished silver, 
blows can not crystalize it, and its conduc- 
tivity of heat surpasses that of copper. Then 
its alloy makes an anti-friction metal that 
goes beyond the power of brass or babbitt 
to produce. 

Before such qualities as these iron pales 
into insignificance. But before we throw 
away our hammer and chisel or break our 
locomotives up, let us look at what has made 
iron the metal of the world. It is easily 
summed up in two words—“ its cheapness.” 
With crude iron at one cent a pound all 
things seem possible for it to accomplish, 
but multiply it by ten and all of our com- 
monest conveniences will vanish like breath. 
Sixty years ago a drop of aluminum was 
produced in a German laboratory after a 


research of fifty years with the best appli- 
ances of the time, and twenty years more 
were necessary to produce a larger bead. 
Then in ten years more the metal was on the 
market at $32 per pound. 

Since then chemistry has been struggling 
with the task, and by its constant efforts the 
price has dropped to $15 for a pound, and 
now a new discoverer tells that it can be put 
upon the market at $4 for the pound. We 
know the metal well, and the chemist has 
tried it in his laboratory ; he has hammered 
and drawn, and melted and hardened, until 
every quality is known, but still the price 
must make it rare. It costs one-eighth the 
price of thirty years ago, and still it is 400 
times the cost of iron. So it matters little 
that it stands third in quantity of all the 
substances of which the earth is formed, 
that it lies about us in every bed of clay, or 
shale, and that nearly every rock is but an 
ore bed with wondrous possibilities; so long 
as nature holds the secret key by which it 
can be unlocked and freed from the com- 
bination in which we find it, it can not take 
the place of iron. That this may come in 
time is not beyond the range of what can be 
regarded as a possibility, but it must come 
by slow and labored steps; meanwhile our 
iron will hold its own and be used as here- 
tofore, while aluminum must be a laboratory 
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metal for a while, and get occasional appli- 
cation in the more expensive implements of 
science.— Power. 


New Method of Testing Vibra- 
tionin Plates.—At a recent meeting of 
the Berlin Physical Society, Herr C. Baur 
described experiments he had made with 
water-jets, which, issuing from a conically- 
pointed tube in parabolic curves, were acted 
upon by certain musical tones, so that, at 
some distance from the mouth of the tube, 
they showed a rotation, and that the jet, 
though broken up into drops behind the 
apex of the parabola, contracted into a con- 
tinuous jet. The thinner the jet was the 
higher must be the tone toward which it 
was sensitive ; the thicker the jet the deeper 
the tone. Herr Baur had instituted further 
experiments with water-jets, which he 
caused to fall on plates. Under certain cir- 
cumstances there arose quite pure tones, 
which continued as long as the jet fell on 
the plate. 

The experiments succeeded best with a 
Weissmann apparatus, when the jet issued 
under a pressure of 10cm., the water flowing 
from a lateral opening of 4 mm. in diameter 
without a tube. Thin window-glass plates 
and metal plates, which, resting on pedestals, 
had free movement of vibration, were best 
suited for receiving plates. The tone was 
most certain of occurrence when the node 
lines of the plates were supported. In the 
jet itself appeared nodes and ventral seg- 
ments at some distance from the opening. 
‘They were more distinct and regular at its 
middle; away in the direction of the plates 
they again became indistinct. If the metal 
plate and the water, acidified beforehand, 
were connected with a galvanic cell and a tel- 
ephone, then no interruption of the current 
could be recognized during the time of the 
sounding. The contact of the water-jet 
with the plate must necessarily, therefore, 
be continuous. Herr Baur deemed this 
mode of excitation very well adapted to the 
purpose of studying the vibrations of plates. 


Seeing the Invisible.—In a recent 
lecture on the ‘Solar Corona,” by Prof. 
Wm. Huggins, published in Popular Science 
Monthly, the author says: ‘ We live at the 
bottom of a deep ocean of air, and therefore 
every object outside the earth can be seen 
by us only as it looks when viewed through 
this great depth of air. Professor Langley 
has shown recently that the air mars, colors, 


distorts, and therefore misleads and cheats 
us to an extent much greater than was sup- 
posed. Langley considers that the light 
and heat absorbed and scattered by the air 
and the particles of matter floating in it 
amount to no less than forty per cent. of the 
light falling upon it. In consequence of this 
want of transparency, and the presence of 
finely divided matter always more or less 
suspended in it, the air when the sun shines 
upon it, becomes itself a source of light. This 
illuminated aérial ocean necessarily conceals 
from us, by overpowering them, any sources 
of light less brilliant than itself which are 
in the heavens beyond. From this cause the 
stars are invisible at mid-day. This illumin- 
ated air also conceals from us certain sur- 
roundings and appendages of the sun, which 
become visible on the very rare occasions, 
when the moon, coming between us and 
the sun, cuts off the sun’s light from the air 
where the eclipse is total, and so allows the 
observer to see the surroundings of the sun 
through the cone of unilluminated air which 
is in shadow. It is only when the aérial 
curtain of light is thus withdrawh that we 
can become spectators of what is taking 
place on the stage beyond. The magnificent 
scene never lasts more than a few minutes, 
for the moon passes and the curtain of light 
is again before us. On an average, once in 
two years this curtain of light is lifted for 
from three to six minutes. I need not say 
how difficult it is from these glimpses at 
long intervals, even to guess at the plot of 
the drama which is being played out about 
the sun.” 


Development of the Ituman 
Body in Childhood.—During the In. 
ternational Medical Conference held at Co- 
penhagen, the Rev. Malling Hansen, Prin- 
cipal of the Danish Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, presented a paper which attracted 
considerable interest. It gave the daily re- 
sults of weighing and measuring the 130 
pupils (seventy-two boys and fifty-eight girls) 
of the institution during a period of three 
years. The facts demonstrated by these 
statistics were quite a surprise to the medi- 
cal people in attendance. Since this prelim- 
inary notice, given in the summer of 1884; 
Mr. Hansen has continued his observations, 
and now believes himself able to furnish 
some outline of bodily development. Each 
child was weighed four times a day—in 
the morning, before dinner, after dinner, 
and in the evening; and was measured 
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once. These daily records show that, con- 
trary to general opinion, the increase in 
weight and height of the human body dur- 
ing the years of growth does not progress 
evenly throughout the year. Three distinct 
periods were observed, and smaller variations 
were noticeable within these divisions. In 
bulk, the period of maximum increase ex. 
tends from August to December. A period 
of equipoise then suceeeds until the middle 
of April, and the following minimum period 
completes the year. The lasting increase in 
weight occurs during the first period; the 
period of equipoise adds about one-fourth of 
that increase, but this is almost entirely spent 
during the last period. 

The increase in height shows a similar di- 
vision into periods, but in a reverse crder. 
In September and October a child grows 
only a fifth of what it did in June and July, 
Thus in the autumn and early winter a child 
increases in weight, while the height remains 
stationary. In the early summer, on the 
contrary, the weight changes but little, while 
the vital force and nourishment are directed 
towards an increase in height. This period. 
icity in the development of the body marks 
a strong similarity to plant development, 
and it is quite probable that further investi- 
gations would show another likeness in the 
fact that these results are good only for the 
latitude in which they were obtained. In a 
climate less variable than that of Denmark 
it is highly probable that the periods would 
be less marked, and in an even temperature 
would cease to be distinguishable. 


Adulteration in Wine Making. 
—The Drug Reporter talks plainly on this 
subject, and remarks: ‘Talks with various 
persons conversant with the subject have 
disclosed a lamentable lack of honesty in the 
preparation of medicinal wines and bever- 
ages. It is more the rule than the exception 
for port wine to be composed of cider, sirup, 
gum kino, and tartaric acid, and for claret 
to be made from a decoction of orris root, 
water, raspberry-juice, sirup, and cochineal, 
while most of the sherry wine on the mar- 
ket is a combination of cheap materials col- 
ored with alkanet root. The artificial color- 


ing is said to be practiced with the object 
of heightening the tint of red wine deficient 
in color, making red wine white, or for col. 


oring the counterfeit imitations. Rosanline, 
elderberry, and logwood are among the col- 
oring agents stated to be most frequently 


employed. A great variety of methods have 
been devised for the detection of foreign 
coloring matters, but the majority are not of 
much practical value. To bring up ‘ flat” 
wine a common practice is to drop a few 
rats into a cask, through the bung-hole ; the 
rat flavor is said to be “‘ perfectly delicious,” 
but the sellers are careful not to sample it, 
leaving that ‘‘ delightful ” privilege for the 
innocent buyers. Much of the imported 
stuff is hardly suitable for the swill-tub, 
much less to be sold over the counter for pa- 
tients and table use. Artificial wines are 
manufactured extensively, and sold either 
alone or in admixture with a certain propor- 
tion of genuine wine. A careful analysis 
and comparison of the results with those 
yielded by genuine wine of the same sup- 
posed character will often, though not al- 
ways, suffice for the detection of the spurious 
article.” 


An Old Egyptian Studio.—The 
site of the ancient city of Zoan, spoken of in 
the Bible, and which Ezekiel prophesied 
would be destroyed by fire, has been found. 
The many interesting discoveries in con- 
nection with it add to our fund of Egyptian 
life and history. One curious feature is that 
of the house of an amateur artist of the an- 
cient world, whose studio has been exam- 
ined and it is found that he was as choice 
of his implements as modern dabblers in the 
fine arts always are. He had a very fine pal- 
ette of limestone ground perfectly smooth 
with twelve little depressions to hold his col. 
ors. These he used only in a liquid state. 
His palette knife was made of silver, highly 
decorated by engraving, and the little jars to 
hold his paints were of the finest glazed 
ware. 

The specimens of his own work are very 
poor, while his collection of bric-a-brac, in- 
cluding bronze figures, glazed pottery of va- 
rious makes, and delicate glass objects of 
different sorts, was very fine. He owned a 
plano-convex lens, and he had almost the 
only specimen of ancient painted glass yet 
discovered. In fact, an artist’s studio of 
olden time seems to have resembled an art- 
ist’s studio of the present day in this at least, 
that the more show was made the less real 
work was done. 


A Lesson in Pronunciation.— 
The following words are often mispro- 
nounced. Let the pupils look them out ia 








ere 
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the dictionary, and fix the right sound and 
accent and write them on the blackboard: 
Usually, zoology, yolk, virago, interesting, 
turbine, tour, trow, tiara, thyme, telegraphy, 
tassel, suit, strata, soot, sonnet, soiree, sal- 
mon, romance, robust, repartee, raspberry, 
pristine, radish, route, rapine, prairie, pol- 
onaise, plateau, pianist, piano-forte, orang- 
outang, orion, orchestra, nausea, naivette, 
mogul, libertine, leisure, jaguar, genuine, 
hcinous, height, giraffe, ghoul, European, 
encore, ducat, dishabille, Marmora, Mount 
Cenis, Milan, Moscow, Port Said, Pompeii, 
Ivry, Messina, Cairo, Bombay, Torquay. 


Curious Intergrafting.—In Ger- 
many, Strasburger, has successfully grafted 
stramonium species, common tobacco, hen- 
bane, atropia belladona and petunia upon 
the common potato plant. The most re- 
markable result is that, when datura stram- 
onium was grafted upon a potato plant, the 
normal-appearing potatoes borne by the 


latter were found to be impregnated with 
atropine. It is not stated, however, whether 
the tobacco grafts infected the tubers with 
nicotine. Tschudy had already grafted the 
tomato upon the potato, producing potatoes 
from the bottom and tomatoes from the top 
of the same plant. 


Size of an Atom.—We are reaching 
down so low in observation of the constit- 
uents of matter that some idea of the size of 
an atom is within our reach. Sir William 
Thomson has recently calculated that the 
average size of a chemical atom is not less 
than six and not greater than sixty billionths 
of a cubic inch. It has also been calculated 
that in a cubic inch of air there are three 
hundred quintillions of atoms. Hence the 
cubic inch of air is by no means full, and it 
is possible for them to move eighteen miles 
a minute and collide against each other 
8,500,000 times a second, as has also been 
calculated that they do. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF PSYCHICAL 
PHENOMENA. 


As far back as our records reach— 
perhaps, as Mr. Spencer thinks, from 
the childhood of our race—a belief in 
the existence of invisible and, on phy- 
sical grounds, unexplainable beings and 
modes of action has existed in human 
society. Sometimes this belief has dom- 
inated a larger, sometimes a smaller 
portion of mankind, and the attitude of 
the intelligent classes toward it has cor- 








respondingly varied. In our own day this 
belief not only exists, but it influences a 
far greater number of persons than the 
chance observer supposes. 

Of late years the effects of this belief 
in supersensible beings and influences 
have shown themselves in many ways 
and places, particularly in Great Britain 
and America. We have heard of num- 
berless clairvoyants, spiritualists, mes- 
merizers, and mind-readers. The nine- 
teenth-century scientist has hitherto 
found no leisure to investigate the 
many remarkable occurrences _ that, 
from time to time, have been spoken 
and written of; or, if he has had the 
leisure, he has spurned the reports of 
these occurrences as beneath his notice 
as an educated and well-balanced man. 
Nevertheless, the fact that such occur- 
rences as we refer to, numerous in- 
stances of which are familiar to every 
one, have been allowed to pass unin- 
vestigated, has been a standing re- 
proach to true science. Science prides 
itself on dealing with phenomena of any 
kind whatsoever, without fear or favor. 
And these occurrences, and the belief of 
which many intelligent men and women 
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hold in reference to them, are certainly 
phenomena. Grant, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the occurrences are ficti- 
tious and fraudulent, the belief in them 
remains as a phenomenon in human na- 
ture. Instances of this form part of our 
experience quite as truly, if not so fre- 
quently, as the sensations of heat and 
light do. If they are false, let us know 
the fact on demonstrable grounds; if 
true, let us know how and why. At 
all events, we must have scientific 
knowledge concerning them. 

Thus candidly a writer in the Popular 
Science Monthly treats of this conspicu- 
ous topic. Why should so many of 
our scientific men look askance when 
the term spiritualism is mentioned, and 
treat any question that may be asked 
concerning it with contempt? The 
very fact that a million of people in 
this country believe more or less in 
spirit phenomena should compel some 
attention to them, and the grounds 
of belief should be investigated until 
conclusions are reached that shall at 
least settle our uncertainty as to whether 
there isa basis of the supernatural in 
the phe nomena, or prove that trickery, 
imposture, human credulity, physical 
and mental conditions, hysteria, insan- 
ity, etc., have woven the fabric of an ex- 
tended and powerful delusion. The 
London Society for Psychical Research 
—after a rather prolonged examination 
of a great mass of testimony relating to 
the phantasms of the dead—confesses 
that there is some warrant for the belief 
of many in spirit appearance. Out of 
many hundreds of cases submitted for 
examination a score were found that 
stood the crucial tests that resolved 
most of the others into mere tigments of 
imagination or stories that have grown 


in passing from lip to lip like the famous 
‘Three Black Crows.” 

We have been waiting to hear from the 
society that was formed in Boston last 
year. The silence of those gentlemen, 
who commenced their meetings with so 
much apparent enthusiasm, is ominous. 
Have they run against an adamantine 
wall of the ‘‘ unaccouhtable” in the very 
outset, and given up all further attempts ? 
If so, let us have their report. If they 
decide that ‘‘there’s something in it,” 
we shall, at least, feel that a part of the 
curtain has been withdrawn, and the 
subject is less doubtful than it had so 
long been to us. 

This matter of psychic phenomena is of 
far deeper interest to the world than ex- 
perimenting with ethylics, or coal-tar 
residua, or the discovery of bacteria and 
micrococci, and the scientific observer 
who will penetrate to the bottom of it 
and reveal its nature will reap immo tal 
fame. 





oo ¢ 
AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF CIVILIZATION, 
WE were sauntering leisurely through 
one of our business streets, reflecting 
upon the marvelous activity of human 
intelligence in this, our day. The bustle 
of commercial enterprise that sur- 
rounded us quickened our potencies of 
mental association, and there passed be- 
fore our internal eye a procession of 
great events and accomplishments in 
science and art which elevated our fecl- 
ings to a degree of enthusiasm quite un- 
usual. ‘‘ Think,” we exclaimed in men- 
tal soliloquy, ‘‘ of the magical telephone, 
of the ocean telegraph, of the Brooklyn 
bridge, of the cholera bacillus, of the 
store parcel-carrier, of the discovery of 
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saccharine, of the bicycle, of the 





*‘Look out there!” was suddenly 
sliouted by somebody, and we looked up 
in time to save ourselves from violent 
collision with an express wagon that 
was being driven at a furious pace. 

tecovering from the slight shock to 
our brain centre of Cautiousness we 
again took up the parable with ‘**‘ How 
much these great carrying companies 
have done toward the spread of modern 
intelligence, bringing as they have by 
dauntless and indefatigable effort re- 
mote places into easy and frequent 
communication with the commercial 
foci! When it is remembered that the 
Adams, Wells, Fargo & Co., the United 
States, the—— 

“ Duck, old feller, duck!” We un- 
consciously ducked, and, looking back, 
were impressed that we had escaped 
a traumatic headache, for a burly cart- 
man, standing on his truck, was em- 
ployed in transferring a load of wrap- 
ping paper from the truck to a store, 
and was pitching the solidly-packed 
veams over the side-walk to a porter 
‘who stood in the door-way. A flush of 
momentary indignation must have been 
on our face when we turned around, 
for the man in the door-way said with a 
laugh, “A close miss, Mister—you'd 
better be lookin’ where’ you're goin’ 
next time.” 

** Just so,” we articulated meclani- 
cally, and passed on. We had received 
a fresh suggestion, and we _ philoso- 
phized on the varied uses of paper in 
the multiform industries of the world, 
and the immense stride taken when the 
pulp machine introduced the possibili- 
ties of a cheap and beautiful substance 


for the printing press and the ready 
pen. ‘ Yes,” we reflected, ‘‘ what 
would the world do now were it depen- 
dent upon the ancient reed for its writ- 
ing material? The produce of a hun- 
Faugh!” 


our walk and thought were brought to 





dred mills would scarcely 


a summary halt bya cloud of coal 
ashes that filled nose and eyes and 
changed our dark coat toa light gray. 
Two men incharge of a cart labelled Dep. 
S. C. had just dumped a barrel of ashes 
and litter into the cart, in the heedless 
manner of men accustomed to such pub- 
lic service, and a whiff of breeze had 
taken up a considerable quantity of the 
loose rubbish and scattered it about, to 
the confusion and anger of several per- 
sons including ourself, who happened 
to be near. Well, the careful use of 
our handkerchief about our face and 
its energetic application to our dress 
restored the previous integrity of our 
tout ensemble and we went on, this 
time our reflections being a little mixed 
with discontent, yet the main theme 
with which our thought at first had 
started held a quasi ascendancy, and 
inclined us to attribute the disagreeable 
in human operations to the great diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient and systemat- 
ical means for carrying into practical 
effect the plans of private and public 
economy. ‘The day will come,” we 
iterated with mental emphasis, ‘‘ when 
all these mighty forces in the life so- 
cial and individual will have their 
counterpart in a working machinery 
of perfect adaptation, and with these 





results will appear that” 
**Blag your boots, Mister? Shine ’em 
up? On’y five cents, Mister ?” 
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Stopping again in our course, we 
scrutinized the little tatterdemalion who 
had dared to accost us and interrupt our 
mute affectation of Solonic wisdom. 
Our momentary hesitation was a suffic- 
jent promise of a job; the professional 
box was at once set upon the sidewalk, 
and before we could articulate a protest 
our right foot was lifted and placed in 
position, and the brush was flourishing 
around our ankles. 

Having gone so far we deemed it a 
graceful act on our part to submit to the 
cheap operation, although we had sup- 
posed our shoes already in respectable 
order. As we looked down on the little 
fellow plying his trade with so much 
intelligence and speed we could not help 
a little speculation upon the value of his 
services to modern society, and what a 
vast number of dirty shoes and boots 
avould go uncleansed and unpolished 
avere he not a conspicuous feature of our 
metropolitan civilization. Having fin- 
ished one foot he tapped on the toe of 
the other, and, in response, we were about 
to make the required exchange when 
there was a loud cry of ‘‘ Mad dog!” 
Looking around we saw, a little way 
back, running in the middle of the side- 
walk and heading directly for us, a mis- 
erable wretch of a dog. 

‘“*Run, Mister!” shouted the boot- 
black, picking up ‘box, blacking and 
brushes with incredible speed and mak- 
ing off, while we turned and made our 
way with more haste than dignity into 
the nearest warehouse, whose clerks, 
gathered at the door by the cry, kindly 
made room for our entrance. We no- 
diced that the sidewalks on both sides of 
the street, that a moment before had 


been filled with busy porters, cartmen, 
clerks and pedestrians, had become va- 
cant; the porters had retreated into their 
stores, the cartmen had generally be- 
taken themselves to the elevated security 
of their carts and trucks, and the clerks 
and others had all sought places of 
safety nearest at hand. Along came 
the poor dog, forty feet behind him two 
policemen flourishing their clubs, and 
close behind them a motley rabble of boys 
and idle men, all running and shouting 
‘*Mad dog!” At the next corner the 
hunted brute turned down toward the 
river, the noisy crew soon disappeared 
with him, and a moment later the bustle 
of work was in full tide as before. We 
looked for our little champion of the 
brush to finish his job, but in vain ; he 
had disappeared around the corner with 
the rabble following in the wake of the 
poor dog. 





TWO INDICTMENTS os. THE Y. M. C. A. 
FIRST, BY THE CLERGY. 

Not long since we read some strictures 
penned by certain Presbyterian clergy- 
men on the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, the burden of which was that 
these associations were encroaching upon 
the province of the ‘‘ Church,” and do- 
ing work that was properly that of the 
We were inclined 
while reading to indulge in certain ejac- 


ordained minister. 


ulations of surprise, that men esteeming 
themselves Christians, and claiming to 
be special workmen of the Great Preacher 
of righteousness and charity, should deny 
an institution of the highest value in 
We had supposed that 
the Y. M. C. A. was a powerful arm in 


social reform. 


modern Christian evangelization and 
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stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
**Church” societies. We had supposed, 
in fact, that the Y. M. C. A. was doing 
with efficiency what Christian ministers 
and Christian people rejoiced to see done, 
preaching the Gospel of the Master to 
young men, and by all proper means seek- 
ing to guide them in the way of truth 
and duty, or to reclaim them from ways 
We had been think- 


ing that we knew a good deal about the 


of error and vice. 


spiritand purposes of the Y. M. C. A., 
because of a long time intimacy with 
many of its members, and because of 
personal services in connection with two 
or three branches, and we often thought 
of the New York and Brooklyn organi- 
zations with gratitude, because we knew 
of instances where they had done ex- 
cellent and noble work. 

Only ashort time before we read those 
censorious paragraphs a minister had said 
tous: ‘“‘I have been much concerned 
about my oldest boy, because he has been 
disposed to be somewhat wild in spite of 
all we could do; but now he has been 
drawn into the Y. M. C. A., and I am 
very much encouraged because he shows 
in what they are 


a real interest 


doing.” Evidently that minister did not 
think the Y. M. C. A. out of the pale 
of the ‘‘Church” or encroaching on 
the Church's province, but rather doing 
in certain directions work that the 
‘**Church,” as commonly represented by 
this or that sectarian organization, is not 
adequate to perform. We are inclined 
to suspect that the trouble with those 
Presbyterian clergymen is that the Y. 
M. C. A. does not subscribe to any de- 
nominational order; declines to be con- 


sidered Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, 





or anything having a special or exclu- 
sive relation in the world of religious sec- 
tarianism. The fact that society respects- 
the Y. M. C. A , andis willing tosupport 
it in its generous, impartial work among 
poor and neglected young men, is prob- 
ably another ground of displeasure 1» 
the minds of those zealous defenders of 
the partition wall between the ‘* Church 
and lay effort in Christian directions. 
Gentlemen of the ministry do not forget 
that it is your part to illustrate especially 
the faculties of Veneration, Benevolence 
and Spirituality, and to restrain Self- 
esteem, Approbativeness and Acquisi- 
tiveness. 
SECOND, BY THE PEOPLE. 

But our friends of the Y. M. C. A. we 
have somewhat of an indictment against 
you. While we are not slow to protest 
against those who would limit your field 
of usefulness, we can not withhold our 
speech when you are found limping in 
a matter of deepest concern to the very 
to help, 
We have now in 


class you professedly aim 
instruct and purify. 
mind the action of that conference of 
the Secretaries of Y. M. C. A’s when it 
was voted that their organizations could 
not properly lend direct aid to the White 
Cross movement. We second the opin- 
ion of a prominent New York news- 
paper that ‘‘this decision seems incon- 
sistent, for associations whose avowed 
purpose is to induce young men to lead 
the Christian life should apparently 
hold their members to the same strict 
rule of conduct that the White Cross 
pledge lays down. In other words 
ought not these associations to be a 
White Cross army for themselves and of 


necessity ? Can a man violate the law of 
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purity and yet be a consistent member 
ofa Y.M.C. A.? We do not see how 
it is possible ?” 

We doubt not that every earnest mem- 
ber of the Y. M. C. A. regards social 
purity to be one of the chief requisites of 
Christian character, and is thoroughly 
intolerant of that miserable plea for im- 
morality which is sometimes heard in 
reputable quarters. An inquiry at head- 


quarters will elicit the response that 
‘Our Association” has no sympathy 
with any sentiment that inclines to ex- 
cuse or palliate social impurity. This, 
the official in attendance will tell you in 
terms of emphasis. Then why this ap- 
parent coolness as shown by the Y. M. 
C. A. Secretaries? Gentlemen, will you 
please to explain, and remove what seems 
to us an unworthy imputation ? 
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Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
ibe answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
Jim the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Ovg conTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
yules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
mecessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
acritten upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don't write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
«compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
dy at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
wor initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
sontributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 


if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, 07 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 





Gop In Purenotoey.—J. W.—As we un- 
derstand the bearing of Phrenological science 
it points to a superhuman power through 
such orguns as Veneration and Faith. Ra- 
tionally considered, the very endowment of 
man with sentiments of worship and psychi- 
cal intuition imply an object for whom 
such sentiments are exercised. The savage 
in his ignorance erects an altar to a wooden 
image, or invokes supposed demons of the 
air, water or fire in obedience to the 
prompting of his spiritural nature. The 
intelligent white man looks up and acknowl- 
edges a great Overruler,'invisible, yet mighty 
in the affairs of the universe. Spurzheim, 
who was exceedingly liberal in his religious 
views, yet an exceedingly devout man, says 
of Veneration: ‘‘ My observations induce 
me to consider its special faculty as the sen- 
timent of reverence in general without de- 
termining either the object to be revered, or 
the manner of reverence to be bestowed. 
By its agency man adores God, venerates 
saints, and respects persons and things. 
What indeed can be more natural than to 
venerate in any way the Being who is con- 
sidered as the cause of all things?” If we 
know anything about the teaching of such 
men as Huxley, Tyndal, Spencer, Darwin 


and other like scientists, it has satisfied us 
* 
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that they do not deny an overruling Power, 
but capability of demonstrating His exist- 
ence and His nature. Mr. Spencer has a great 
deal to say concerning the Great Unknow- 
able, and that in the spirit of an earnest, 
devout man. You will find passages in the 
writings of Mr. Darwin that show him to 
be no severe and gloomy atheist. 


Tue Funotion or Coror.—C. 8. H.—It 
would appear that the recognition of color 
is a mental process, entirely separate from 
the optical part performed by the eye, and 
this process is fundamentally aided by the 
organ or centre specially constituted in the 
brain substance. An individual may have 
an eye that is perfect as an optical instru- 
ment, but if the color organ be defective he 
will not be able to discriminate between 
hues and tints. He will notice differences 
of intensity in light, that may be compared 
with the differeaces of light and shade in a 
black-and-white drawing or engraving; but 
that grateful perception of the nice adjust- 
ments of coloring that is the property of an 
unimpaired organ of Color when contemp- 
lating a fine painting can not be his. 


Frecxies.—W. M. M.—Be careful in 
your eating: select articles that are nutri- 
tious and readily digest, and avoid fat, 
greasy meats and highly seasoned sauces. 
Wash the skin well—using good soap, and 
do not expose yourself to cold, rough winds. 
We believe more in the efficacy of natural 
treatment for freckles, acne and other dis- 
agreeable blotches on the skin, than in drug 
applications, as the caustic and desquama- 
tive effect of the latter is often painful, and 
causes but a temporary disappearance of 
the annoying marks. 


Bran IN THE Man anp Woman.—C. H. 
D.—You will find some discussion of this 
subject in recent treatises on physiology, 
and some authors, like Bastian and Broca, 
have discussed it, giving comparative meas- 
urements. In a good Cyclopedia, under the 
head of Brain, you will glean data that may 
be of use. 

To your second question, we would merely 
reply that ‘‘ The History of Woman Suf- 
frage,” by Stanton, Anthony, etc., contains an 
abundant compilation of matter on the topic 
of woman’s right to citizen representation. 


Dreinxinae Water Acary.—M. M. M.—It 
is better to drink a glass of water fully half 
an hour befpre going to the table than just 


before, because the water dilutes the gastric 
fluid and delays its action, besides interfer- 
ing, somewhat with the process of insalivat- 
ing the food. A glass of water taken half 
an hour before breakfast is beneficial to the 
nerve tone of the esophagus and stomach. 


Varicocetr.—S. A. D.—This affection by 
its very nature is distressing to one who has 
it. Like any other disease, it may be slight, 
but the tendency of dilated blood vessels, 
wherever situated, is to increase, unless 
measures be taken for their reduction. The 
sharp, shooting pains accompanying the ten- 
sion of the veins in growing varicocele must 
be a drain upon the health of the sufferer, 
and cause, in time, much mental irritability. 
If you have any trouble of the kind, you 
should obtain good advice without delay, 


CHARACTER IN Hanpwritine.—In answer 
to several inquiries, we may publish a book 
in the coming fall or winter, containing the 
articles that have appeared in the Puoreno- 
Logical, and also other matter relating to 
the subject of the indications of handwrit- 


Maw te EB 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from hi¢ 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred- 




















Visions and Their Meaning.— 
Epiror or ParenotocioaL JournaL:—I 
notice several letters in the Journat lately 
about ‘‘ Prophetic Dreams,” and asI am one 
who believes in the truth, from whatever 
source it comes, I also feel like confirming 
it when Ican. I have had such dreams for 
many years, some of them very vivid. My 
father was once sick when I was away front 
home, twelve miles, boarding and teaching. 
He rose from his bed a certain day and was 
able to eat with the family. That night L 
witnessed the act in my dreams, perfectly, 
and afterward saw him walking out of doors 
in the same way. I have had many suclt 
like visions, some of them much removed, 
in point of time and distance, from the real 
occurrence. But most of those dreams, ov 
night visions, are figurative and require & 
very careful analysis before they can be un- 
derstood. In general I have found that 
pleasant dreams mean success, and unpleas- 
ant dreams trouble or failure in any con- 
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templated enterprise or undertaking. And, 
by studying what was thus contemplated, I 
have interpreted dreams for myself and 
others very correctly. As Bliss says, to 
dream of snakes generally indicates foes. 
Their size indicates their power. If poison- 
ous, enemies through evil intentions; if not 
poisonous, through ignorance. 

To lose teeth appears to indicate that so 
many of my friends will forsake me. I was 
remarkably impressed with the truth of this 
by once dreaming of pulling a tooth and 
striking it back. Shortly after this I had a 
sharp argument with a friend, unintention- 
ally insulted him and he wanted to fight, 
but I apologized so promptly that we re- 
mained friends. A wolf indicates one who 
would devour me financially. 

Pure water in various forms is a symbol 
of truth in various forms. Impure or muddy 
water, a symbol of untruth and perhaps 
trouble therein. A flock or herd is asymbol 
of the church to which one belongs, or in 
which he is interested, considered as indi- 
viduals, and the attendants symbols for the 
Elders, Deacons, ete. 

I have found the figurative language and 
symbols of the Bible of great use in enabling 
me to understand these dreams. Phrenol- 
ogy has also greatly aided me in seeing how 
an animal of a certain predominating char- 
acter would be a correct figure for a person 
in whom the same set of organs predomi- 
nated. 

As tothe philosophy of this matter, I have 
no solution. I merely offer this suggestion : 
that it may be the influence of a higher 
power exciting the faculties of Human 
Nature, (through which the sight comes) 
Comparison (from which the figures flow), 
and Svirituality (causing belief in them), 
and similar in effect to a mesmerist when 
he excites certain faculties of his sensitive 
at will, while the power of the others re- 
mains at rest or latent, or comparatively so. 
Let us hear from others. 

Henry V. Hanan. 

** Self-Control,” ** Self-Esteem,” 
** Self-Confidence,” Which ? — I 
am glad the question of revising the 
names of the organs has been raised. Thirty 
years of study, observation, and critical 
analysis of the human mind has convinced 
me that a revision or re-naming of some of 
the names of the organs is imperatively de- 
manded, in order to scientific accuracy, and 
** the natural fitness of things.” 


In the course of my study I have made, 
I think, some discoveries in the science. 

One conclusion that I have reached, which 
many Phrenologists seem to have ignored or 
overlooked, is that the basis of each faculty of 
the mind, and the primary function thercof, 
is intuitive intelligence, a knowing, or intel- 
ligence-acquiring capacity. That this prim- 
ary capacity is active and aggressive in its 
work of acquiring knowledge, instead of 
passive and impressible; and that, therefore, 
none of the faculties are mere blind impulses. 
For instance, Color cognizes the element of 
colors; Tune the element of music; Casu- 
ality the element of causation; Veneration 
and Spirituality cognize the existence of 
God, his Godhead or Goodhood, and Spirit- 
nature ; Benevolence or Love, His love and 
Goodness; and the faculty of Power (now 
called Firmness) the element of power, both 
finite and infinite ; the faculty of Conscience, 
or Conscientiousness) cognizes the element 
of rightor wrong within the nature of man, 
and pertaining to all voluntary actions 
and mental motions ; Amativeness cognizes 
the element of sexuality, and all that per- 
tains to it, both mental and physical, in the 
nature of man. 

It is thus that man is adapted to the ma- 
terial and spirit universe. There is, there 
must be, in the mental constitution of man, 
a faculty for each and every distinct element 
of the universe, like that of Time. Tune 
or music, cause and effect, ete., etc. And 
it is upon this basis only, that there can be 
any accurate, or truly scientific nomencla- 
ture of the faculties and organs. We must 
first ciscover the diverse and distinct ele- 
ments of the ‘‘ Self and not Self,” like that 
of color, order, time, tune, causation, in 
the material universe, and that of the in- 
finite God, Spirit, ete., etc., in the spirit 
universe; and then the discovery of the 
mental faculty in man adapted by nature to 
the cognizance and love of said element 
follows as the necessary logical sequence. 
And now I am ready to ask, Is there such 
an element as ‘‘ Self-Control,” requiring @ 
faculty to be specially fitted and adapted 
thereto by nature? I think not. But ‘*Self- 
Respect,” ‘* Self-Esteem,” or ‘‘ Self-Confi- 
dence,” is an element in every properly 
balanced mind. And, as to which of the 
above would best represent that element IL 
confess to some difficulty in determining ; 
but ‘* Self-Control” seems to me to pertain 
to ‘* Tower,” ** will-power” over one’s self, 
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and, therefore, not apt or appropriate as a 
a name for the faculty which ‘‘ esteems,” 
or ‘‘ respects,” one’s self. It is matter of 
fact that those who are deficient in the 
organ of ‘* Self-Esteem” lack self-confi- 
dence; yet they are not wanting in the 
** Self-Control.” One of New York’s leading 
statesmen blasted his political prospects and 
stroyed his usefulness by a course of action 
forced upon him by his inordinately de- 
veloped *‘ Self-Esteem.” In his case, there 
was an absence of all ‘‘ Self-Control.” Con- 
viction of his own “ Self-Importance” and 
power, so filled his mind, and dominated it, 
that he cid not, or could not “ see himself 
as others see him.” And this is the univer- 
sal—the inevitable effect of very large, 
that is, predominating ‘‘ Self-Esteem,” no 
matter how great the talent or ability other- 
wise may be. It blinds the mind of the 
possessor to his true status or condition. 
Those who have very large ‘‘ Power,” or 
«will power,” (now mis-named Firmness, 
for there is no such element as firmness, 
hence no need for such faculty), I admit are 
stable, firm and fixed in their habits and 
character; and those in whom the organ is 
deficient, the very reverse of this; but this 
is an effect of large or small Power, force, 
power of action, not of passion, resistance 
nor fixedness, as implied by the name Firm- 
ness. But this article is not intended as ar- 
gumentatively convincing, but as suggestive 
only. I think the faculties ‘‘ Conscientious- 
ness,” ‘* Amativeness,” and some others 
ought to be re-named; and that Hope and 
some others ought.to be dropped entirely. 
L. A. Woop. 


The Christian Index, of Atlanta, Ga., 
says:—To the student of human nature, the 
perplexed parent, the earnest teacher, and 
the aggressive preacher the June number of 
the Phrenological Journal has a particular 
value; in fact every number contains in- 
valuable hints and instruction for every day’s 
using. While aggressive in its teachings, it 
is noticeable that there is no bigotry dis- 
played, no “* I am right, and all the rest of 
the world is wrong” in its columns. The 
arguments in favor of Phrenology, Hygiene, 
etc., are built after the model recommended 
by King Solomon. 





PERSONAL. . 
Samvet J. Titpex, one of New York’s 
most houored citizens, died on Wednesday, 


August 4, at his home, Greystone, on the 
He was born March 15, 


Hudson River. 





1814, of a parentage descended from early 
Saxon stock, and among the Puritan settlers 
of New England. He received his aca- 
demic training at Yale and the New York 
University, being a graduate of the latter. 
Afterward studied law and early acquired a 
lucrative practice. An avowed Democrat, 
he took a warm interest in political affairs, 
and his ability as a manager soon gave him 
a leading place. When the citizens of New 
York exposed the corruption of the Tweed 
Ring Mr. Tilden joined in the attack upon 
it, and acquired more influence. In 1874 
he was elected Governor of New York- 
The great event of Mr. Tilden’s life was his 
candidacy for the Presidency in 1876, and 
the long contest to decide it, so close was 
the vote. Mr. Hayes being declared finally 
the successful candidate by a majority of 
one electoral vote. 


Franz Liszt, the eminent musician, who 
died on the 3ist of July last, was born at 
Szegozard, in Hungary, Oct. 22, 1811. His 
father possessed musical tastes and culture, 
and assiduously cultivated the gift which 
he recognized in his child. At nine years of 
age his skill in playing the pianoforte excited 
great astonishment. He went to Paris when 
fourteen years old, and was a great favorite 
in the French capital. In 1825 an opera of 
his was produced, but, being rather unfortu- 
nate with it, he turned his whole attention 
to the piano. His compositions raised the 
art of piano-playing away above anything it 
had ever attained before. In 1861 he was 
promoted to the rank of the Legion of 
Honor. April 25, 1865, he took clerical or- 
ders. Since then he devoted his attention 
mainly to religious music. He returned to 
Hungary in 1871, and received from the 
government a pension with atitle. In Aug- 
ust, 1884, the report was given out that the 
great composer had become blind through 
excessive use of brandy and tobacco, but 
the rumor was contradicted by an autograph 
letter of his own, saying he was not blind 
and was still able to work without difficulty. 


Dr. Leorotp Von Ranke died in Berlin, 
May 30th, full of years and honors, and 
after a long and painfnl illness most patient- 
ly borne. He celebrated his ninety-first 
birthday in December, last year. His fa- 
mous ‘* The Popes of Rome,” a history that 
was a continuation of his ‘‘ Princes and Peo- 
ples of Southern Europe,” appeared in 1854, 
and gave Von Ranke place as a historian 
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and scholar of the first order. He leaves a 
son and two daughters. One of the latest 
communications from his pen was the letter 
read at the session of the American Histori- 
eal Society in Washington last spring. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





» 


Bretignem, 12mo., pp. 172. Price, paper, 
50 cents; Funk and Wagnalls, New York. 
This curiously written book contains 

many things worth thinking of. The auth- 

or isa man of culture and travel. He has 
used his eyes and his ears; he has measured 
men and analyzed their sud rosa purposes. 

Seeing that a warning lesson was needed by 

the good-natured, heedless mass, whese{mot- 

to is always ‘‘ Follow my leader,” he has 
given the gist of his analysis of present 
causes and future effects, in the guise of 
three historical lectures, delivered at the 

‘Denver Opera House in the winter of 

1932-33.” The history of the war of 1891-2 

between imperial allies and republican al- 

lies, in which thousands of lives are sacrificed 
and millions of dollars expended, is most 
graphically detailed. 

Reading it without reference to the dates, 
one is ready to accept it as veritable history, 
s0 well has the author planned his work 
and worked in the realistic incidents. 

The thrust which communism receives in 
the unfolding of the plan and workings of 
Emanuel Winterhoff’s ‘‘ Universal Repub- 
lic” is delivered witk masterly skill, while 
the author, of course, takes the opportunity 
of his own making to deliver certain pet 
views of his own on political questions. 
‘The book is well worth a careful perusal by 
all good citizens to wiom the problems of 
** Limiting Immigration,” the ‘‘ Treatment 
of Naturalized Citizens when Abroad,” and 
‘*Communism” have suggested undésira- 
ble possibilties in the near future. 


Toe Wispom AND ELoqueNce oF DANIEL 
Wesstrr, Compiled by Callie L. Bonney 
12mo, pp. 227. New York: John B. Alden. 


What American does not welcome this 
compact volume, and thank the editor who 
has been so thoughtful of the needs of busy 
men inthis busy age. The lawyer, the minis- 
ter, the business man who would know some- 
thing of the grand intellect that for many 
years held sway in the American Senate, 
would read some of those powerful thoughts 
that took deep root in our national policy, 
read them in the very words with which 
they were clothed, and that without search- 
ing through thick volumes of old historical 
record, has now at command a convenient 
book. Upward of two hundred extracts 
are given from Mr. Webster's public 
speeches, debates, legal arguments, diplo- 
matic papers, and letters, many of the ex- 
tracts being of considerable length and in 
all cases covering the topic considered suf- 
ficiently for the purpose of reference. Miss 
Bonney has certainly shown an excellent 
discrimination in her selections, and no par- 
tiality can be imputed to her except for the 
best specimens of the statesman’s oratory 
and statesmanship. A portrait and full in- 
dex add value to the compilation. 


New TaBEerRNACLE Sermons. By T. De Witt 
Talmage, D.D., author of ‘‘Crumbs Swept 
Up,” ete. 12mo., pp. 410, 8vo. Price 
$1.50. New York: E. B. Treat. 


It would be entirely superfluous for us to 
attempt any form of introduction to the 
reader of the preacher of the Brooklyn 
‘*Tabernacle.” It is sufficient merely to 
say that in this well printed and well bound 
volume over thirty of Dr. Talmage’s recent 
sermons are supplied for the use of those 
who would read him, if they cannot hear 
him. It is repeating opinion when we say 
that Dr. Talmage has a style of his own, that 
flashes with wit, is sharp with invective 
and brilliant with illustrations drawn from 
every source. His talk on the platform of 
his church always bristles with practical 
application. What occupies the attention 
of the public mind he makes his topic, and 
points out its harmful, vicious sides, or 
praises the good init. Fashionable follies, 
social habits, movements in the world of 
business, questions of public policy, acci- 
dents and emergencies of general concern 
are seized upon and made to do duty in his 
vigorous presenting of truth. He is a bold 
man in discussing topics that most preachers 
fear to touch, and never minces matters. He 
likes to gather up facts and discharge them 
in a grand volley at the evil he attacks. He 
is enthusiastic, but it is the enthusiasm of 
belief in his work that inspires his earnest- 
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ness and carries conviction to his thronging 
hearers. In reading his sermons we read the 
character of the preacher, so freely and fully 
does he put himself into his words. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOOTA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 
Thirty-fourth meeting, held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., August, 1886. The secretary, Mr. 
F. W. Putnam, has our thanks for this 
bulky compilation ; in itself an expression 
of good editorial work. 


Curistian Toovent, for July and August, 
has several well-written papers. The editor 
contributes ‘‘ A Defence of the Superstitions 
of Science;” Rev. Dr. Butty, ‘‘The Apol- 
ogetic Value of Paul’s Beliefs;” Dr. A. H. 
Smith, ‘‘ Evidences of Design from Ana- 
tomy and Physiology.” ‘ Embryology” 
and ‘‘ About Books” have also an interest 
to the curious. 


Manvat or Baptist Mrvisters’ ConFer- 
ENcE, of New York and vicinity. This little 
pamphlet, handed to us by a friend, contains 
a brief sketch of the history of the Baptist 
Church in New York City and other items 
of use to members of that church, besides 
a catalogue of the Conference Library. 


Rom—Tue Worst ENeMy oF THE Work- 
Ina CLasses, an eloquent sermon by T. De 
Witt Talmage, D.D., recently delivered. 
A good document for distribution. 12mo., 
pp. 16 Price, five cents, fifty cents per dozen. 

. N. Stearns, publishing agent, New York. 


The August number of Luippincort’s 
Monratry M AGAZINE is préeminently an out- 
of-doors number. It has a paper upon Gil- 
bert White’s, ‘Natural History of Selborne;” 
@ brilliant short story laid in Spain; new 
and pleasant chapters on the popular ‘“‘Ex- 

rience Meetings ;” an article on the com- 
ing bankers’ convention at Boston. Also a 
caustic attack upon Howell’s new serial, 
‘The Minister's Charge,” and other sub- 
jects of current interest. 


Snoppett’s Mopern Hovsss, Vol. 1, No 
8. This numberof a useful publication con- 
tains a view of a modern cottage, in colors, 
as a frontispiece. Fifty-five designs for 
residences costing from $600 to $18,000, with 
descriptive notes, and comments on methods 
of building. Within the same covers is a 

ood translation from Viollet Le Duc’s ‘‘Hab- 
itations of Man in all Ages,” which is inter- 
esting and instructive. Quarto. Price $1. 
Céoperative Building Plan Co., New York. 


Tae Porvtar Sorenck Montary, for 
August, supplies its readers with a fine 
ortrait of the Swiss naturalist, Oswald 
eer, and follows that with a good list of 
papers. ‘‘Woods and their Destructive Fun- 
i,” illustrated. ‘‘ An Economic Study of 
exico,” ‘‘ Genius and Precocity,” ‘‘ Prog- 
ress of Psychical Research,” ‘‘ Mineral 
Springs in Eastern France,” ‘‘ Prediction of 


Natural Phenomena.” The editorial on the 
“Church and State Education” contains 
much pertinent thought. 


Harper’s MaGazine, for August, illustrates 
Mr. Joseph Jefferson as Bob Acres, and 
gives an elaborate setting to Detroit. Orchids 
are also pictured and described. A notable 
series of sketches of ‘‘ Transatlantic Cap- 
tains ” will please many readers who have 
‘*crossed seas.” ‘‘ Social Studies, II.,” 
**Penalties of Authorship,” and the Editor's 
Departments are interesting and more than 
usually full. 

In the Century, for August, we have 
** Algiers and its Suburbs,” ‘‘Heidelberg,” 
an appropriate description of the quaint old 
castle town, now that its university has just 
celebrated its fifth centennial,‘‘ Sea Birds 
at the Faroe Islands,” ‘‘ The Western Art 
Movement,” ‘‘Lee at Fredericksburg,” 
‘The Battle of Fredericksburg,” ‘“‘Sumner’s 
Right Division,” ‘‘ Franklin’s Left Grand 
Division,” and a variety of other topics be- 
sides the story departments. Century Co., 
New York. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES RECEIVED. 


The Dental Cosmos. Monthly. Record of 
Dental affairs. S. 8. White Manuf’g Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The Medical Brief. Journal of Practical 
Medicine. St. Louis and New York. 

The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Chicago. 

Building. A journal of Architecture. 
Weekly. New York, 

Book Chat. Monthly. Brentano Bros., New 
York. 

Wallace's Monthly. Devoted to Domesticated 
Animal Nature. John Wallace, New 
York. 

The American Inventor. J. 8. Zerbe, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Good Health. Battle Creek, Mich. 

Magazine of Western History. Cleveland, O. 

The Banker's Magazine and Statistical Reg- 
ister. A. 8S. Bolles, New York. 

The Graphic. Mlustrated. Weekly. Cin- 
cinnati. 

Traveler's Railroad Guide. Railway and 
Steam Navigation. Monthly. Knicker- 
bocker Guide Co., New York. 

Cultivator and Country Gentleman. Luther 
Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 

American Agricuiturist, July. O. Judd Co., 
New York. 

Good Housekeeping :. Weekly. Aims at that, 
we think, right earnestly. Holyoke, Mass. 

The People’s Health Journal. No affectation 
of technical stiltiness here. Chicago, Ill. 

The Standard. Weekly. Religious. J. A. 
Smith, D. D., editor, Chicago. 

Archives of Dentistry. Monthly. J. H. 
Chambers & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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